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THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 


lig is reasonably safe to assert that the naval manceuvres 
have ended not much to the satisfaction of the Admi- 
ralty, and somewhat to the confusion of the country. The 
authorities at Whitehall would doubtless have preferred that 
tthe blockades should have proved effective, and so would the 
ublic. There is something decidedly unpleasant for both 
in what looks like an ocular demonstration of the difficulty 
of keeping an enemy mewed up in pert. The moral of it all 
seems so much like the need for a great and immediate 
increase of the navy. If this is taken to be the lesson of 
the manceuvres, we shall certainly not complain. There can 
at least be no harm done by additions to our naval force. 
That the necessity for a new special Vote will be quietly 
wecognized by the Cabinet, which must run the risk of ask- 
ing for the money, is not probable. Distinctions will be 
made, and as for the public share in the debate, there is 
some chance that its attention will be drawn off to side 
issues. The wisdom of Admiral Barrp’s strategy is one of 
those personal questions which lend themselves to debate, 
and will doubtless be debated. Admiral Barrp has pub- 
lished a species of apology for the line he took. It is 
plausible, and convincing enough, but we confess it strikes 
us as only an example of that. unhappy apologetic litera- 
ture which is produced to show how somebody who took 
the wrong course had really some excuse for his mistake. 
The fact remains that Admiral Barrp guessed wrongly 
at the course Admiral Tryon would take. In war the 
results of such an error would have been disastrous ; but 
undoubtedly it was the kind of error many respectable’ 
officers have made. Sir Samugt Baker again has opened 
up a side issue capable of leading far in his article and 
letter on “ Maritime and Capture.” His plan is 
one which is likely to have considerable attractions for a 
good many people. Sir Samuet would like to see all 
merchant steamers of over fourteen knots subsidized by 
Government on condition that they carried an armament of 
guns, a crew to work them, and a staff of instructors. Such 
vessels, he thinks, would be able to protect themselves 
against hostile cruisers. It is a plausible looking plan, 
but various preliminaries would have to be arranged be- 
fore it could be carried out. The most difficult of them 
all would be the supply of the crew. Ocean steamers 
carry no more men than are needed to steer and keep 
a look-out, and do a little sail-trimming now and then. 
They have no more officers than can just navigate the 
ship in watch and watch. If they are to carry a battery, 
crews to work it, and officers to fight it, they must be very 
much more strongly manned. Who is to bear the ex- 
pense, the Companies or the State? The first will not— 
the second would probably conclude that it could spend its 
money better in increasing its own navy. It would take 
at least.20,000 men and 400 officers (without including 
engine-room, hands) to handle the 200 cruisers of which Sir 
SaMuEL How could that number of drilled men be 
employed in merchant ships in war without enormously 
ing the difficulty of manning the fleet, and how are 
they to be stowed on board without displacing passengers ? 
In truth, all experience is against the idea that an armed 
merchant ship can ever be a match for a man-of-war. A 
big one is too much for her, and to a little one she presents 
& magnificent target. The great speed of modern ocean 
Steamers is an advantage which they possess over the 
trading ships of old days ; but, then, the best of it is that it 
enables them to eseape. The trader will always have to 
trust to his heels, and not to his teeth. 
The great question, after all, is whether these manceuvres 


maintained within the last few days that, if we were at war 
with France, we should have no greater superiority than 
Admiral Barrp’s fleet had over Admiral Tryon’s. If that 
is so, then a great increase of our fleet is urgently needed ; 
for, with no greater superiority than that, we should be 
quite unable to watch the enemy and also to provide a 
guard for the Channel. From the list compiled by Sir 
Spencer Rosryson and distributed by Lord Wemyss (not 
in any official optimist spirit, certainly), it appears that 
our battle-ships, counting all sorts, are 55, to 47 French. 
This is about the proportion of the fleets on the coast of 
Ireland, which was 13 to 10; but both fleets are liable 
to. deductions. Four of the English ships may be con- 
sidered as permanently stationed abroad, where, however, 
they are not utterly useless. Nine others are described 
as obsolete as fighting ships, though some use may be 
made of them. From the teers we must deduct eight 
as utterly obsolete and built of wood, and six others 
as weak because of the same defect of construction. When 
these deductions are made on both sides, we are left 
with 42 ships to 33. Sir Spencer Rosiyson seems to 
allow that, class for class, our ships are as good, or 
better, than the French. It must be remembered that the 
French fleet is divided much more completely than ours 
need be. Still, when every allowance is made, it is clear 
that our margin of superiority is very narrow, if we are to 
suppose that we should ever have to deal with our old 
friend the French enemy in such admirable positions as 
Bantry Bay and Lough Swilly. Obviously there is room 
for careful consideration, and the use. of judgment on the 
part of the Admiralty when it sets about preparing its 
summary of the mancwuvres. We presume they were held 
for purposes of instruction, and some deduction is to be 
made from them as to the naval policy of coming years. 
The weakness of the navy has been made the excuse for so 
much vague talk, that those of us who prefer to keep our 
heads have become a little loth to venture on the subject ; 
but error lies that way also. It is one thing to. insist on 
having evidence fairly stated before giving a verdict, and 
another to settle the verdict beforehand without waiting 
for the evidence. There has been enough in the mancuvres 
to show that, for the present, the burden of proving that 
the navy is strong enough rests with those who are 
opposed to any further increase of its strength. Lord 
Grorce Hamitton is at least bound, not to assert, but to 
prove, that he is justified in adhering to his policy of 
building no more great battle-ships—and advancing slowly 
in the building of cruisers. 

Whatever doubt there may be as to the numerical suffi- 
ciency of the British fleet, there is one matter on which 
there cannot be two opinions. It is that, whatever the 
number of our vessels may be, their quality ought to be 
above suspicion. Unhappily, it is only too certain that 
this is far from being the case with them. Such stories as 
are told of the Orlando, the Sandfly, the Racoon, and the 
vessels of the Archer class afford far too much evidence that 
the working qualities of our vessels are deficient. Neither 
are these the only failures or semi-failures. From every 
side we hear of machinery breaking down and of vessels 

roving unable to maintain their nominal rate of speed. 
The common comment on such tales is that they are further 
evidence of dishonesty. or bad workmanship. But the 
matter is not so simple as that. The work done for the 
Government in its own establishments is, as every one who 
looks at it without prejudice knows, honestly done. When 
it goes into the market it employs firms which can make 
admirable vessels and machines for other employers. Why 
then does the Admiralty continue to make or buy so 
things which fail? The explanation is to be found, as 


Prove anything as to the fitness of the ish fleet to deal 
with any probable enemy. Some critics of authority have 


now becoming obvious, in the wretched pedantry which, 
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among other things, has left us so ill off for guns. Our 
ordnance has burst because the War Office would insist 
on having it made so light, and would cut everything so 
fine that there was no reserve of strength to stand the 
strain of work. The Admiralty has acted in precisely 
the same way with its ships. It will insist in keeping to 
the narrow path where the maximum of strength meets 
the minimum of weight. It has continually striven to 
find what was the smallest ship into which it could jam 
a big engine, and the most delicate engine which it could 
set to bear a heavy strain. The result has been the con- 
struction of -a number of vessels very pretty to look at, 
and very efficient on the measured mile, but far too delicate 
for rough work, and we hear with no surprise that ships 
built twenty years ago have stood the strain of the recent 
cruising far better than the triumphs of yesterday. If the 
maneeuvres revive the old faith that the first quality of any 
instrument which has to stand rough work is to be strong, 
that alone will show that they have been eminently useful. 
Really a ship which begins by making fourteen knots, 
and keeps on making fourteen Ricks is better than one 
which makes seventeen on the measured mile, and then, 
when. it is set to struggle with waves, dwindles swiftly 
to ten, and does them only with panting and puffing and 
continual small 


CONTINENTAL POLITICS. 


se the excitement produced by the Emperor 
Wit1an’s bellicose words last week never actually 
reached panic height, and although, such as it was, it has 
to some extent subsided, there is no doubt that it has left 
an uneasy feeling behind. Nobody, of course, supposes 
that the young Emprror intends, like a new Novatis, to 
call immediately upon his forty millions of subjects to 
—— to commit, or to invite simultaneous self-destruction 
‘or the sake of stones of fortresses and sods of earth. He 
had already, in his first accession address to the army and 
navy, shown a predilection for this kind’ of language. It 
has always been a genial German custom for German 
Sovereigns and their officers to celebrate festivals together 
in the festive old fashion, and in some persons festivity 
naturally conduces to brag. At the same time, it cannot 
be denied that these repeated exercitations in the blood- 
and-thunder manner by a Sovereign who, whether he wields 
the strongest power in Europe or not, certainly wields that 
which can be most immediately put into operation, have 
caused, and have to some extent justified, the uneasy 
feeling above referred to. The sole valid objection to more 
or less unlimited monarchy is the temptation and the oppor- 
tunity it offers to a cowp-de-téte, and though no doubt there 
is a long way between words and deeds, there is a general 
and a not ill-founded distrust of sovereigns who are 

rpetually flourishing their swords even scabbarded, and 
fotting off volleys even of blank cartridge, before the un- 
offending eyes and in the peaceful ears of surrounding 
nations. It is not mere timidity which reflects that some 
day perhaps the sword may graze some choleric bystander, 
or the guns contain some wad or shot that may do irre- 
parable damage. 

It would, however, be unwise to take such things seriously. 
The Emperor Witt1am is credited with a good deal of 
sympathy for the younger generation of Prussian officers, 
and unless Prussian messrooms are much belied, a good deal 
of the sort of talk, of which he has given examples question- 
able enough in an Emperor, goes on there. Talk of the kind 
is a relief as well as a stimulus, and the forty or forty- 
three millions may console themselves by thinking that 
their master’s assurance that they are ready to die en masse 
in an unspecified ditch in no way increases the danger of 
their having to do so. And it would not do to be too hard 
on the Emperor himself. Though the type is not, or was 
not, a popular one in England, there have been men even 
amongst undoubted heroes who were as boastful in peace 
as they were brave and skilful in war. Nor does it 
seem at all improbable that there is a bargain, tacit or 
expressed, between the young Emprror and the far from 
young CHANCELLOR that the former shall gratify Junkerdom 
and Chauvinism as much as he likes in speech, while the 
latter does all he can to keep things quiet in fact. Certainly 
there is nothing in the Crisp1-Bismarck interview which 
need make the most timid fear conspiracy against peace on 
the part of these two statesmen: If there is one thing 


certain, it is that Prince Bismarck will not go to war until 


he sees that war is absolutely inevitable ; and Italy would 
be mad to provoke a struggle. The diplomatic rudenesses of 
M. Crispi prove nothing more than two facts, exceedingly 
well known already, that imitators generally exaggerate, 
and that the idea of certain demagogues—that as to the 
futility and inutility of the old elaborate diplomatic art—is 
nonsense. As for Prince Bismarck, it is entirely for his 
interest that France and Italy should get into a state of 
mutual detestation ; it is not at all for his interest that that 
state should be exchanged for one of actual war. The 
Prince's first object is, and necessarily is, that France 
should have no friends; his second is, that her state of 
friendless impotence should be prolonged as much as pos- 
sible without anything actually “happening.” And in both 
these objects M. Crispr has served him very well indeed. 


The deliverances of the German Emperor and the Crispz 
journey had in the earlier part of the week turned away 
attention somewhat from South-Eastern and North-Eastern 
Europe. It is more than ever certain that the courtesies 
of the Emprror’s visit have made Germany and Russia as 
nations, even as Powers, little if any better friends than 
they were before. But it is said, and with some appearance 
of truth, that the ever-veering fancy of Constantinople has 
once more turned in the Russian direction, and that, directly 
or indirectly, pressure is to be put on Bulgaria through the 
Porte. There is even some talk of the interview of the 
German CHancettor and the Italian Primz Minister being 
concerned with the “execution of treaties,” and we know 
that to Prince Bismarcr’s mind “treaties” contain clauses, 
invisible to the common herd, which justify the conduct. 
of Russia. Between Rome and St. Petersburg there is 
little love lost, and it is difficult to think that mere 
acquiescence in the Massowah matter would be enough to 
offer on Russia’s part, in order to induce Italy to jeopardize 
her hopes on the Adriatic and in the Mediterranean gene- 
rally by letting Russia into the Balkan Peninsula. A 
more promising lever presents itself for the Russiam 
schemes in the brigandage question and in the dislike 
with which Turkey views the completion of the railway to 
Constantinople. These two things are not unconnected, 
and both are very closely connected with the question of 
Bulgarian independence. To say that all the brigands 
of the Balkan States are in Russian pay might be justly 
set down as an exaggeration, if not an absurdity. But 
it is the sober truth to say that most, if not all, of them 
belong to that irregular army of ruffianism, the headquarters: 
of which are in Montenegro, and which can be, and is, 
levied upon by the agents (or the agents of the agents) of 
Russia whenever a little “private war” is required any- 
where between the Danube and the Aigean. Just now 
the army has been set to work in the regions near the new 
line and bordering on Macedonia. This plan has many 
advantages. The susceptibilities of Western nations, whose 
tourists and whose men of business take, or wish to take, 
the new route are naturally aroused by tales of cut throats 
and enormous ransoms in pounds Turkish. The Bulgarian 
Government, great as are the advances it has made, has not. 
got its dominions yet into perfect order, and if it had it 
would be very difficult, except at an enormous expense, to 
keep such a frontier as that between Bulgaria and Mace- 
donia absolutely free from caterans, unless (perhaps even 
if) the authorities on the other side of the frontier gave 
the most loyal co-operation. And it is extremely easy for 
Turkey, while protesting against the misconduct of her 
vassal, not to give loyal co-operation ; while it may perhaps 
be doubted whether it is very easy for her even if she wished 
to give it. This is an exceedingly favourable state of things 
for those who want a handle against “ Copurc”—as, it 
may be observed, by a very curious and interesting coinci- 
dence, the brigands themselves appear to call Prince 
Ferpinanp. Odd, is it not, that these unsophisticated 
mountaineers should use the favourite Russo-German term 
of depreciation? But in these circumstances the course 
of the Bulgarian Government is clear. It ought to make 
almost any sacrifices to keep its own side of the frontier 
clean, and to throw back upon Turkey the evident re 
sponsibility of harbouring, or not harbouring, the brigands. 
It is urged that improved administration in Servia and 
Roumania has driven these gentry into Bulgaria ; but even 
if that be so, the Bulgarians have only to take a leaf out of 
their northern neighbours’ book and “pass them on” to 
Turkey, or accommodate them with the appropriate services 
of priest, rope, and tree, which are said to have been found 
very efficacious in Bosnia and the Herzegovina. There 18 
in any case no need for any sentimental sympathy with the 
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modern Balkan brigand, who is invariably a sanguinary and 
ly scoundrel. But when he is also the hireling of a 
reign Power, and is used for purposes which in the long 
run must disturb the peace of Europe, it is clear that the 
sooner he is got rid of the better. 


TENNYSON SUPERSEDED. 


HE civilized world is deeply indebted to the genius and 
insight of Mr. Witi1am D. Howe ts, as displayed from 

his “ Editor’s Study” in the current number of Harper's 
Magazine. Mr. Howe.ts has made a great discovery, and 
is as generous in imparting it to his fellow-creatures as the 
young wits of Swirr’s time when they found out that there 
was no Gop. Mr. Howe tts, who is never brutal, indulges 


‘TENNYSON is, not to put too fine a point upon it, played out. 
‘The stars of Mr. Coates Kinney and Mr. Mapison Cawein 
are in the ascendant. The star of Lord Tennyson sinks 


Such, at least, is the verdict of Mr. Howetts ; and from the 
verdict of Mr. Howes, as from the sentence of Ex1an 
Pocram, there is no appeal. Britishers may wail and knock 
the breast. But the edict has gone forth, the hub of the 
universe has spoken, and they must submit to their fate with 
such grace as they can command. Their doom has been long in 
coming, but it has come at last. “ Perhaps,” as Mr. Howe.ts 
says in that exquisite prose which is as far above Mr. Rusk1y’s 
as Mr. Cawet’s verse is above Lord Tennyson’s, “ perhaps 
“an interval of suspense in what has long seemed the 
“highest poetry was necessary to the facultation of any 
“‘ new utterance.” It may be so. There are propositions 
which, for obvious reasons, it is impossible either to affirm 
or todeny. When Mr. Howetts condescends to be intelli- 
gible, one is sometimes able to agree with him. “The 
“ sn who do not sing like Tennyson do not sing like 
“ Byron either, nor like Keats, nor SHELLEY, nor 
“ Worpswortn.” Itis very true. They do not, as will 
anon more particularly appear. But, if offenders who 
have just been kicked may venture upon a humble plati- 
tude, we beg to remind Mr. Howe.ts and Mr. Cawern that 
there are worse literary vices than plagiarism, and that 
nonsense is one of them. Mr. Coates Kinney, as it may 
be necessary to state for the benefit of residents on 
the wrong side of the Atlantic, has written a “ power- 
“ful poem,” which he calls “ Optim and Pessim.” 
Whether this mysterious title has any affinity with 
Urim and Thummim, or with Cherubim and Seraphim, 
we cannot say. Nor do we share Mr. Nowe t1s’s surprise at 
the “complete absence of Tennysonianism” in Mr. Coates 
Kuinyey’s numbers, which their illustrious critic supposed, 
before he had seen them, would have “ betrayed the Tenny- 
“sonian control.” That heartless act of treachery has, it 
seems, been committed by “others of our poets,” who 
“wrote poems that Tennyson might perhaps have been 
“ willing to own, and certainly would have been puzzled to 
“ disclaim.” The merit of this antithesis, which deserves to 
be compared with Smo.ierr’s “ Ambassador without dignity, 
“and Plenipotentiary without address,” can be appreciated 
by any educated man. But the full beauty, the dtlicious 
appropriateness, of the whole sentiment can only be tasted 
by those who know a little more than Mr. Howexts about 
the character of the effete old bard upon whom he so mer- 
cilessly tramples. It will give them, however, the whole 
some pleasure of a good, sound, hearty, side-splitting laugh. 
But we are in danger of forgetting Mr. Cawery, who is 
entirely frée from “the general tendency of English verse 
“to a strictly poetic expression,” so justly reprobated by 
Mr. Howe ts, and whose work “ reverberates a synthesis of 
“all the poetic moods of the century.” We do not pretend 
to be acquainted with the process of “reverberating a 
“ synthesis.” We do not even know whether it is done in 
nom or whether it makes much noise. But, while we 
ave to take Mr. Kinney on trust, we gather from quota- 
tions kindly furnished by Mr. Howetts that Mr. Cawern 
has been fortunate enough to see a Dryad “ apart from her 
“clothes,” and that he has described her, mot only without 
any assistance from the published works of Lord TeNyyson, 
- without any regard for the published opinions of Mr. 
ORSLEY :— 


Once her full limbs flashed on me, 
aked where some royal tree 
wah all the s 
ith wan sunlight and quaint shade ; 
Such a haunt romance hath made 
For haunched satyr races. 


It is true that, according to the ordinary rules of gram- 
matical interpretation, Mr. Cawery, and not the Dryad, 
was naked. But Lord Tennyson, with his dull British 
pedantry, is habitually grammatical, and Mr, Cawer is, 
therefore, only consistent in discarding grammar. There 
are several points in these magnificent lines which would 
enable the most careless reader to say at once that Lord 
Tennyson could never have written them. “Full limbs,” 
for instance, is an e ion quite beyond him. A 
stomach may be full in the old-fashioned writers, but not a 
limb. The delicate music of the graceful word “ haunched,” 
following so closely upon the kindred sound of “ haunt,” is 
a synthesis which could only have reverberated from 
Kentucky, where it appears that satyrs alone have hips. 
After shrewdly conjecturing that “amorous Pan” was not 
far off, or, as Mr. Howetts would say, in the immediate 
vicinity, Mr. Cawein observed that “a rapid violence” 
“tossed” the “ flowerage” of a “maze of myrtle.” 
What do our readers ee this was? They will 
never guess. It was “the lost cooings of a turtle,” not 
to be confounded with the cooings of a lost turtle. Lord 
Tennyson hascertainly neverapproached the sublime audacity 
of this Transatlantic conception, though, indeed, in that 
respect he resembles every other t, ancient or modern, 
except, perhaps, “ Mr. Ropert Burns Wirson, or Miss 
“ Lizetre Woopworts Regsz.” We have no space to tell 
how Mr. Cawern makes “on” rhyme with “sun,” or how 
he describes the bee as wearing “dusty pantaloons”; or 
even how “Mrs. Cooke has made herself known by her 
“ honest and strenuous dealing with New England in fiction 
“ to a generation too recent to remember when the ballad of 
“ ¢ Rosalind’ and the poem of the ‘ Two Villages” imparted 
“ their pathos and solemnity to the young hearts of maga- 
“ zime readers.” Mr. Howe ts is in his way quite as great 
an innovator, quite as independent of obsolete British scrib- 
blers, as Mr. Mapison Cawern. “Something,” he writes— 
“we should not like to be asked what exactly—makes 
“us think of Apetame Anne Procrer in Mrs. Cookr’s 
“ poetry.” No British writer would ever have thought of 
placing these words in such an order. As Mrs. SQuEERS 
would say, Mr. Cawern is no Tennysonian, and Mr. Howet1s 
is no grammarian. But Dickens, too, is played out like 
In Memoriam and The Idylls of the King and The New 
Locksley Hall and Little Mary's Grammar, 


MR. MORLEY ON THE SITUATION. 


T* has been common ground hitherto between the com- 

rades and the adversaries of Mr. Morty that he is a 
better performer on a public platform than he is in the 
House of Commons. e cannot exactly say that the judg- 
ment will have to be reversed, because we do not perceive 
that Mr. Mortey has improved so much in Parliamentary 
debating powers as he appears to be falling off in his 
popular oratory. But certainly if the process of decline in 
the latter respect continues, it will tend to bring the 
two kinds of performance into line with each other, and 
Mr. Morey will cut as undistinguished a figure on the 
stump as he does “ at the table.” His last speech at Nocton 
Park shows the effective qualities neither of the orator nor 
of the demagogue. From the merely literary point of view 
it is beneath the speaker’s usual level, and it is certainly 
wanting in that forensic tact which guides the party advo- 
cate in the selection of his topics, and (more particularly) 
determines the line of treatment most suitable to a popular 
audience. This latter defect was jally illustrated in 
the case of Mr. Mortey’s attack on the Local Government 
Act. No doubt the temptation to belittle the legislative 
achievements of your political adversaries is always power- 
fully felt upon the stump, but the experienced performer 
on that rostrum should know how to resist it. And certainly 
we should have expected Mr. Moriry to ask himself 
whether an unsparing attack on the Local Government Act 
as a fraud and an imposture, a measure which only pretends 
to be democratic, might not prove extremely disconcerting 
to his colleagues of the Front Opposition Bench. It has 
been their cue through the whole discussion of the Bill to 
take precisely the opposite view of it—to treat it as a 
quasi-revolutionary measure, and ironically to compliment 
a Conservative Government on having it. Even 
the very matters of detail to which Mr. Moriry con- 
descended were most infelicitously chosen, When he bade 
the Lincolnshire labourer ask himself whether he has 
any mere control over education in his parish or over the 
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relief of the poor than before the Act was passed, he seems 
' to forget that ‘the question of transferring the powers of 
*'School Boards and Boards of Guardians to the County Coun- 
' cils was fully debated in the House of Commons ; that the 
transfers in question were only advocated from below the 
‘Opposition gangway; and that, though Mr. SransreLp 
showed certain feeble velleities in this direction, neither he 
‘nor Mr. Fow ter ventured openly to condemn the Govern- 
ment for declining such an extension of the scope of the 
- Bill. Mr. Morey, indeed, appears to have forgotten that 
even Sir Wi1LL1am Harcourt, who knows so much less about 
the matter than Mr. Sransretp or Mr. Fow er, lent the 
weight of his approval to their reserve, and that even his 
’ desire to lay down the law on a subject almost entirely 
new to him did not tempt him to the sort of attack which 
Mr. Morey is now making on the measure and its authors. 
We are quite aware, of course, that the whole of the Front 
Bench may at any moment turn round and follow Mr. 
Mor ey’s lead in abusing the Local Government Act. But 
as yet they have shown no signs of any disposition to do so, 
and this isolated action on the part of their colleague, if not 
embarrassing to them, must be extremely confusing to the 
popular intelligence throughout the country. 


On affairs in Ireland, on the Parnett Commission, and 
_ on other like matters, the beaten track of Opposition oratory 
_ is too plain to be departed from; but here Mr. Mortzy’s 
' speech would have been the better for a little less close, not 


‘ to say servile, adherence to the familiar line of Glad- 


stonian misrepresentation and invective. Fortunately we 
were spared the hitherto accustomed drench of calumny 
and sophistry with which, during the debate on the Special 
Commission Bill, it became the duty of Mr. Parnetu’s un- 
happy drudges on the Front Opposition Bench to deluge the 
public ear. Mr. Moriey contented himself with saying 
- that, “as the Commission had now begun its work, further 


. “ protests on his would be unavailing” (he does not 
part 


think it necessary to add indecent), and that he will “leave 


' “the matter where it was left by the masterly speech of 


“ Lord. But does Mr. Mortey know where 
the matter was left by that “masterly speech”? Because, 
if he does, we candidly admit that it is more than we do. 

: And we own that we are not much moved by the fact that 
no single Law Lord “ dissented from the position” of a dis- 
— who, as we pointed out last week, scarcely spoke a 
ozen consecutive sentences without dissenting from him- 
self. Mr. Mortey did not, however, linger long over Lord 
HerscuE.t and the Special Commission Bill. He passed 
on to. discuss the condition of Ireland, and to show once 
more his want of tactical conduct by referring to the 

damning evidence contained in Mr. Hurtsert’s book with 


' reference to the Plan of Campaign and the doings of the 
' Land League, without being prepared with any better 
' reply to it than an illiberal and discourteous sneer at the 

witness. Evil communications have long since corrupted 


- good manners in Mr. Mortey’s case, and we do not recog- 
nize the controversial urbanity which once distinguished 
_ him in the remark that he is “under the impression that 
“this American gentleman does not carry much weight in 


' his own country when he talks about the affairs of his 
* “ own country.” We, on the other hand, are under the 
impression that Mr. Huriperr carries quite as much 


' weight in his own country as Mr. Smatiey, whose recent 
' dispute with his countryman in the English newspaper we 
’ presume to be here referred to; but let that pass. The 
' question is as to the weight, not of Mr. Hurisert himself, 
but of Mr. Huripert’s evidence; and it would have been 
~ more to the point if Mr. Morty, instead of sneering at the 
_ Author of Jreland under Coercion, had set himself to deal 
' with, and, if he could, to explain away, the very ugly array 
of facts which are marshalled in its pages. The upshot, we 
’ are told, of what he has to say is that “the policy of the 
_ “ Land League and of the National League deserves the re- 
“ probation of all honest minds.” ‘Well, that is a propo- 
sition which is not to be disposed of, with submission to 
' Mr. Mortey, by merely quoting a deliverance of Mr. 
' CHAmBeERLatn’s when he was still in the gall of bitterness 
and the bond of iniquity. We do not need to be told that 
‘ the second Giapstone Administration, of which Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN was a member, tolerated the lawlessness 
' of the Land League in order to get “way” on their 
scheme of Socialistic agrarian legislation. To prove that 
’ the wind is not an ill wind, it is not enough to show 
' that it once blew good to Mr. Guapstoye’s projects, or 
even that one of Mr. Grapstone’s colleagues defended a 


Ministerial policy of whistling for it Yet this is the sort of 


stuff which formed the staple of Mr. Moruey’s Lincolnshire 
speech. 

On such questions as that of the Allotments Bill or of 
the division of rates between owners and occupiers it would 
have been unreasonable to expect him to discourse with 
good polemical effect. The fact is that the late Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland is not great on these subjects of domestic 
legislation. He rarely takes part in debate upon them in 
the House ; he has never, in speech or writing, shown any 
intimate acquaintance with, or even any very lively interest 
in, them; there is no reason to believe that his mind is at 
any time actively engaged upon them. We have no right 
to complain of this. Mr. Morty, as is natural in a states- 
man who has had the honour of being directly charged 
with the duty of throwing three kingdoms into confusion, 
and who performed it to perfection, is not now inclined to 
stoop to meaner things. He lives habitually in the atmo- 
sphere of la haute politique; his mind “ shapes strictest 
plans” —but we will not continue the quotation, lest we 
should be accused by the fair-minded propagators of the 
“ Hottentot ” fable of comparing Mr. Mortey to the late 
Mrs. Browyricc. We have no objection in the world, we 
say, to his confining himself to the weightier matters of 
executive policy, and holding himself in reserve in the 
House of Commons until, for instance, an occasion presents 
itself for coming forward to enable the Government to 
consolidate their party and obtain the vote of confidence 
affirmed by an overwhelming majority. But, if Mr. Mortey 
does not condescend to minor matters in the House of Com- 
mons, why venture among them on the platform? Above 
all, why do so with a case so badly got up as that which Mr. 
JeEssE Cotiines has just demolished in a letter to the 7'imes? 
We have much respect ourselves for Mr. JEssE CoLLINGs as 
a politician, holding as we do that he has at least shown 
fidelity to his rural clients, and has put to shame the office- 
seekers who only used them as stepping-stones to power. 
But still we cannot regard Mr, Cox.inas’s political calibre 
as high enough to enable him to meet Mr. Morey on fair 
terms, or indeed under anything less than great inequality 
of conditions. All the more ing, therefore, is it to 
Mr. Mortey’s political prestige that he should lay himself 
open to such crushing refutation and rebuke at the hands 
of so unequal an antagonist. 


THE TROUBLE IN SIKKIM. 


the appalling fashion in which Sir Grorce 
CaMPBELL has, since he entered Parliament, squan- 
dered what was, at the time of his entrance, a not incon- 
siderable reputation, he may still be regarded as at least a 
passable authority on Indian matters of fact. Readers may, 
therefore, have turned with some interest to his remarks on 
the Sikkim difficulty in the Times of Monday ; but it can- 
not be said that any very great edification came of them. 
Sir Grorce states that, “ during the years of his connexion 
“‘ with the Government of Bengal” (years which were un- 
doubtedly long and a connexion which was undoubtedly 
intimate), “we never heard a suggestion or saw a trace of 
“any claim of suzerainty over Sikkim on the part of 
“ Thibet.” Now we turn to a book of reference edited by 
no less a person than Sir Ricuarp Tempie, whose authority 
is certainly not less than Sir GeorcE CaMPBELL’s, and we 
find the statement, “ Politically, Sikkim owes allegiance 
“ both to Tibet and to India.” ‘This is, at first sight, rather 
a startling contradiction ; but, as is the case with many 
such contradictions, it is more apparent than real. For Sir 
Gerorce himself goes on to admit that the Rajah of Sikkim 

had “a sort of dual capacity,” being subject to India quoad 
Sikkim proper and to Thibet guoad Chumbi, his Trans 
himalayan possession. Now any one can see that the 
State of Sikkim, like its Rajah, must find it hard to serve 
two masters without, as the statement for which Sir RicuaRD 
Temp.e is editorially responsible correctly enough puts it, 

“owing allegiance to both.” Nor is this the only point m 

which Sir Gzorce CampBeE v's letter is of little service. He 

says that the Thibetans “never claimed to interfere 

“ Sikkim”; but again he has to go on to admit that, m 

the present difficulty, they have not merely claimed to 

interfere, but have resisted our advance, “somewhat 1D 

“ advance of the pass.” We cannot help asking Sir GEORGE 

whether, if a German army was found, in belligerent att- 

tude, “somewhat in advance” of the frontier-line betwee? 

France and Germany, he would call this, or would not 
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notorious that the Thibetans have actually invaded Sikkim, 
not the English Thibet ; and we fear that it is, therefore, 


‘rather academic (if we may use a word which makes some 
good people very angry, but which has the very sufficient 


‘reason for existing that it expresses something 


not expressed 
by any other word) to split hairs between the dual capacity 


‘of the Rajah and the dual allegiance of the State. 


c 


There is, of course, no more doubt in any one’s mind 
than in Sir Grorce’s that the real, or at least the ultimate, 
cause of the conduct of the Lamas is their objection to the 

ning up of their country to missions and to trade. But 
t is not the present question. Except as a possible means 


of repressing what cannot otherwise be repressed, there is 


now no question of entering Thibet, but of defending 


‘Sikkim, and for the next few months, at any rate, nobody 


‘has the slightest intention of going to Lhassa. On the con- 
‘trary, it is a question with us of defending the outpost of 
'Gnatong, and a question with the Thibetans of attacking it. 


‘Unless there has been singular m 


ment, there ought 
not to be difficulty in the defence, though some anxiety 
seems to be expressed about it, and even about the safety of 
Darjeeling. Considering that the latter place has railway 


‘communication with the rest of India, and that at the front 


itself there are, or ought to be by this time, nearly two 
thousand British troops, European and native, with eight 
guns, Indian officers must have lost their cunning if they can- 
not give a good account of Thibetan invaders. At the same 
time, the statement that Darjeeling itself—a considerable 


‘station and the centre of a district where Europeans are 


plentiful—has been entirely denuded of troops points to 
something wrong somewhere, and pretty certainly to the 
overruling of the military authorities. That a disaster here 


“would be very serious is beyond all question. Not only 


would it mean the necessity of an expedition on a very 
large scale to drive back and punish the Thibetans, but 
the effect on the two important native States of Nepaul 


‘and Bhotan, which lie east and west of Sikkim—the 
‘former our best recruiting ground, the latter an exceed- 


ingly difficult region thinly populated, indeed, but capable 
of giving much trouble—might be very dangerous. For 
‘the present there would seem to be only one possible 
course—to drive back any attempted invasion, and not 


only to make the passes good, but if necessary to retaliate. 


But beyond this, and even to a certain extent condition- 
ing it, there are two much larger and more important 
questions ; the first, as to our future relations with Thibet 
itself; the second, as to our relations with Thibet’s suzerain, 
China. 
We gather that in both these respects Sir GrorcE 
CamPBELL’s advice is “ Back!” as, indeed, might be ex- 
But it is not clear that to follow this adviee would 
ever have been wise, and it is still less clear that it is now 
even possible. For some time past, indeed, since the changed 
circumstances in and beyond Afghanistan, the policy of the 


' Indian Government has been the cultivation of relations 


as friendly, but as close as possible, with the chain of 
native States which hold or lie beyond the girdle of hills 
to the north of India. That the attempt, which has 
been in places fairly successful, has, despite the good 
offices (of which more presently) of China, resulted only 
in estranging Thibet, is, no doubt, unfortunate, but it does 
not follow that the attempt itself was mistaken. It is of 
vital commercial importance to India to open up new trade 
routes, and clear the old from obstacles. It is of vital 
political importance that such a door as that of Sikkim 
should not be left open to unfriendly incursions. For it is 
quite impossible to represent the recent and the actual pro- 
ceedings of Thibet as defensive or obstructive simply. As to 
China, those who wish disguisedly or undisguisedly for harm 
to England chuckle over the news that a Chinese envoy is 
in Lhassa, and ask whether the activity of the Thibetans is 
not likely to be due, not only to the inability of this official 
to restrain or reconcile his master’s distant and secluded 
vassals, but to the exercise of something exactly the reverse 
ofa restraining influence on his part. Now, of course, every 
child knows that the Chinese, as a general rule, are not parti- 
cularly anxious to welcome foreigners either in China itself or 
anywhere else where they have influence. But the obstruc- 
tion in the Thibet is not a new (though it is also, as 
Sir Gzorce Campse.t truly enough points out, not a very 
old) thing, and some at least of the best Indian authorities, 
who know something more about the matter than children, 
not only are, but have been long, of opinion that the Pekin 
authorities care little or nothing about the matter, and that 


it, “interference” in France. As a matter of fact, it is 


the resistance is purely indigenous in origin. It is, indeed, 
difficult to imagine how it could be otherwise. The liveliest 
imagination of the most frenzied of Celestial Joun Dennises 
can hardly conceive a caravan of British merchants working 
round to China, even in its widest senses, through the. huge 
and impracticable wilderness between the Himalaya and 
the Kuen-Lun; while it is tolerably certain that all the 
more influential Chinese statesmen are well convinced that 
they have nothing to fear territorially from England, and 
that England may be very useful to them against the two 
Powers they do fear—Russia and France. Further, it is also 
pretty certain that the amount of influence wielded by 
China in Thibet is anything but great. If wé were acting 
against the express wishes of China, whe would no doubt 
be different ; but we are not. Whether the Government of 
Pekin cares or does not care to act very vigorously in our 
favour may be uncertain; it is not at all necessary to 
believe that it does. It may be even a to suppose 
that there would not be weeping and wailing in Pekin if 
we were kept out. But there is no real reason for sup- 
posing that any Chinese influence is being exerted to keep 
us out. Moreover, it cannot be too often repeated that 
at the present moment the question is, not whether we 
shall go to Lhassa, but whether a mob of Thibetans, Bhooteas, 
and other miscellaneous hill-men, shall go to Darjeeling. 
The plains of India have been of old far too attractive 
to these mountaineers, and we have got first of all to “ keep 
“ the cat from the cream,” and then, if possible, to make it 
useful against certain other cats whose head-quarters do 
not lie at Pekin. : 


WILD BIRDS’ PRESERVATION, 


We observed with great satisfaction the other day that 
a trespasser on the Farne Islands had been sum- 
marily proceeded against and punished for disturbing the 
wild sea-birds in the breeding season. How far the benevo- 
lent leaseholders of the islands will be able to carry out 
their purpose it would be difficult to say; but they have 
begun well. A year or two ago the birds were at the mercy 
of any one who could carrya gun. But the “ philornithic” 
gentlemen, with Mr. Barciay, of Norfolk, at their head, 
who have taken out a lease of the islands, are resolved to 
put down poaching of this kind with the utmost rigour ; and 
every right-thinking person, especially every naturalist, will 
congratulate them on their undertaking. The islands, which 
are well known to visitors at Bamborough Castle, lie off 
the Northumbrian coast, and are destitute of human in- 
habitants. In early times the birds were supposed to be 
under the special protection of the good St. Curnserrt, and 
no one was allowed to disturb them. But ’Arry cares little 
for saints and sanctity, and of late years the nests were 
robbed so ruthlessly that some species seemed in danger of 
becoming extinct. The beautiful Sandwich Tern is easily 
frightened away from its nesting-place. A few years ago it 
was plentiful on the “ Wide Opens” among the outer rocks, 
and is now in no fear of speedy extinction. 


Mr. Dicpy Picort, himself an accomplished naturalist, 
describes a visit which he made to the Outer Farnes, in the - 
current number of the Contemporary Review. His article 
is not too technical to be delightful reading. He visited 
the islands about the middle of June. This backward season 
the birds were still sitting or laying, and he had excellent 
opportunities of observing the domestic habits of gulls, 
terns, guillemots, puffins, and eider ducks. The first 
colony visited consisted entirely of the lesser black-backed 
and herring gulls. These two species share the flat table- 
land of the island called the Brownsman. “The nests, 
“which are placed without any attempt at concealment, 
“are allon the ground, and are at best a few stalks of 
“ grass or campion a like a saucer; but in many 
“ instances the eggs are laid without even this provision 
“ being made for them.” It is a peculiarity of the gulls 
that eggs continue to be laid after sitting has com- 
menced, and Mr. Picorr saw some young birds just hatched 
covered with speckled down. Adjoining the gulls’ quarters . 
were the guillemots, which breed on the Pinnacles, sharp 
basaltic columns inaccessible without ladders. Mr. Picorr 
reports “masses of guillemots, most of them, so far as. 
“ we could see, sitting, or rather it seemed standing, on 
“an egg, and wedged as closely as sheep ina pen.” The- 
cracks running across the basaltic rocks are tenanted by 
kittiwakes, and their nests are much more carefully built. 


and comfortable than those of their neighbours. Of the 
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eider ducks Mr. Picorr observes that the male bird never 
loses his habitual wariness. “He is seldom far away from 
-“ the duck ; but, excepting when she leaves her nest, when 
- “he is pretty sure to join her, manages to keep well out of 
‘ sight.” The nests were numerous and were well lined 
with the famous down. The black-backed gulls were sus- 
pected of sucking the ducks’ eggs, and none had more than 
four or five. “One forgiving duck was sitting on two 
“ eggs, one of which was a gull’s.” From the Browns- 
man, Mr. Picorr and his friends proceeded to “ the South 
. “ Wawmses,” the head-quarters of the puffins. There is 
a coating of light dry peat on the rocks, which is honey- 
combed in all directions with the burrows of these funny 
little birds. They defended their nests and young with 
foot and bill, “ biting sometimes hard enough to break the 
“skin and draw blood.” There were four kinds of terns 
on another rock, and the “ Megstones,” bare volcanic islets, 
are the home of the cormorants, of which Mr. Picorr gives 
an interesting description :—“ There is something diabolical 
“in the pitiless cold glitter of the green eye over the long 
“hooked beak, from which the most slippery fish, once 
“ seized, has no chance of escape.” It is much to be hoped 
that the good example set by Mr. Picorr’s friends may be 
followed in other places. There are similar rocks covered 
with birds, or formerly covered with birds, off the South 
coast, and especially off the coast of Wales. Some of them 
are protected, but many more are devastated year by year 
with relentless, but purposeless, cruelty. 


AMERICA. 


: Democratic party has apparently some ground for 
complaining of the apathy of its leaders in the contest 
for the Presidency. No champion has been found to en- 
counter Mr. BLaINnE on equal terms. There are probably 
local orators in all parts of the Union who recommend Mr. 
CLEVELAND to the support of the voters; but none of them 
have yet emerged from the mass of commonplace politicians 
so as to compete in popularity with Mr. Buarne. For the 

urpose of the canvass it may have been a disadvantage to 

r. CLEVELAND that he was unanimously selected as a 
nominee of his party. The consequence is that no compe- 
titors have been designated by the Democratic Convention as 
alternative champions of their cause. No such disadvantage 
attaches to Mr. BLaing, whose name attracts all the enthu- 
siasm which could scarcely be aroused by General Harrison. 
The Republican leader would undoubtedly have been nomi- 
nated at Chicago if his character and conduct had not been 
obnoxious to one section of the party. He is consequently 
in a position to claim as of right the highest office in the 
future Cabinet if he succeeds in returning his colourless 
substitute, as President. The Democrats have no similar 
prize to offer to any member of their party. If Mr. 
CLEVELAND is re-elected, he will almost certainly reappoint 
his present Ministers, and they appear to be deterred by 
some constitutional scruple from taking a prominent part in 
the election. The placehelders of the party will also be 
embarrassed by pledges of non-interference which have been 
given in their behalf. While they hesitate to exert them- 
selves for their party, no such difficulty embarrasses the 
eager aspirants to the posts which they now occupy. The 
expectant victors are already in imagination dividing the 
spoils, while Mr. CLEvELAND has only ordinary vacancies 
at his disposal. The impartiality which he has displayed in 
the disposal of his vast patronage cannot be safely dis- 
avowed. His advocacy of Civil Service Reform earned him 
at the last election the support of the dissentient Repub- 
licans, whose votes are still indispensable to success. The 
Democratic managers can scarcely venture to levy the tax 
which has hitherto been imposed on all placeholders in pro- 
portion to their salaries. Mr. CLEVELAND must rely on his 
reputation for purity, if he wins at all. 

Mr. Hurwsert, well known as a Democratic politician 
and journalist, has published in the Times an instructive 
explanation of the issues which, in the judgment of his 
party, are involved in the present contest. Mr. Sma..ey, 
2a Republican of great ability and long experience, con- 
troverts Mr. Huripert’s arguments. The two disputants 
differ from one another rather in opinion than on questions 
of fact, except that Mr. Smatiey denies that Mr. Biarne 
has appealed to popular prejudice against England. Mr. 
Hvrweert seems to share the popular impression that 


a necessary consequence, of indirect taxation. Mr. Henry 
GeorcE, who now gives an active and dangerous support to 
Mr. CLEVELAND, professes himself a Free-trader for the 
ulterior purpose of confiscating landed property by the 
process of taxing it at its full value. It is almost unneces- 
sary to explain that taxes on imports are compatible with 
the strictest Free-trade, in its proper and scientific mean- 
ing, if they are accompanied by similar imposts on the 
same kinds of domestic produce. Customs duties are also 
economically legitimate when they are levied on commo- 
dities which cannot be produced at home. The English 
duties which are now paid on tea, and which were not 
long since charged on sugar, involve no violation of the 
principle of Free-trade. Duties on beer or on spirits 
would be protective but for the countervailing Excise 
duty on the same articles. Corn, raw materials of manu- 
facture, and the long list of untaxed imports are neither 
more nor less to be considered as subject-matters of Free- 
trade than the few classes of goods which are still sub- 
ject to the tariff. Whether domestic and foreign produce 
is untaxed or equally taxed, the consumer, though he may 
be compelled to contribute to the revenue, pays no tribute 
to the native monopolist. The exceptions to the general 
rule which, like the tax on silver plate, have not yet been 
abolished are insignificant in amount and obviously tempo- 
rary in character. If there were no national expenditure, 
or if the State domain were, as in some of the old German 
principalities, sufficient to provide for the public wants, it 
might be convenient to abolish both Customs and Excise 
duties ; but the whole of the imaginary change would make 
no difference in the established principles of English fiscal 
legislation. A single direct tax on property, if it extended 
to personalty as well as to land, need not be unjust, though 
it might be inconvenient. Mr. Huripert says that Free- 
trade, in one sense of the term, does not exist in England, 
as long as twenty millions of revenue are raised by Customs 
duties. He would probably admit that, as a nearly equal 
amount is obtained from Excise duties, taxes on imports 
are not necessarily incompatible with a total absence of Pro- 
tection. 


To an American critic belonging to the opposite party 
Mr. Buatye’s ostentatious professions of hostility to England 
appear to admit of a simple explanation. Mr. Hur.pert 
wastes no time on the conceivable assumption that the 
orator’s animosity is sincere. Ina Presidential campaign 
every expression of opinion has a motive and a pur- 

Mr. Buarye’s bursts of indignation and his de- 
nunciations of the Fisheries Convention relate, if Mr. 
Hur.eert interprets them rightly, to his personal posi- 
tion. Mr. Brave was Secretary of State during General 
GaRFIELD’s short administration, when “Sir Wuit11amM 
“ Harcourt’s stringent Coercion Bill was in force in 
“ Treland.” The friends of Irish-American citizens who 
were imprisoned under the Act in vain urged their Go- 
vernment to interfere for their trial or release. “ Mr. 
“‘ BLAINE put no serious pressure on the British Govern- 
“ment to secure either the one or the other. On the 
“ contrary, he plainly intimated to the British Minister at 
“ Washington his personal indifference to the appeals 
“which the friends of these Irishmen persistently made to 
“him.” Mr. Buatye, of course, knew that he could have 
urged no pretext of public law or international comity for 
applications in favour of Irish or American citizens who 
had offended against English municipal law. He may well 
have objected to compromise the dignity of his Govern- 
ment and his own by inviting refusals to which he could 
have made no reasonable reply; but the Irish voters of 
New York may perhaps not be satisfied by any excuse, and 
it is, therefore, eséential that Mr. Barve “should assume 
“an attitude of determined hostility to England and 
“ English interests.” It is, perhaps, hard upon England to 
be involved in a quarrel arising wholly out of the party 
exigencies of a foreign country; but a peaceable community 
must submit in silence to much injustice ; and attacks upon 
England by such politicians as Mr. Buatne are sufficiently 
familiar. Before the Civil War England was denounced 
in every Presidential Message as the most dangerous 
opponent of the peculiar institution of slavery. The 
Republicans, in the early period of their supremacy, con- 
tinued the Democratic tradition, and it is only in late 
years that periodical declarations of ill-will have seemed 
to become obsolete. Mr. Brarne, if, as is not improbable, 
he has the opportunity of drafting the next Inaugural 
Message, will perhaps revert to the practice of his earlier 


Free-trade implies the abolition of Custom-Houses and, by 


predecessors ; but happily the Irish vote will by that time 
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have ceased to be indispensable; and American statesmen 
are not disposed to be unjust or quarrelsome, except when 
something is to be gained by defiance of the foreigner. 
Simple appeals to Irish animosity are perfectly intelligible, 
but they must not be carried beyond a certain point. 
ing to Mr. Hurwsert, “all the Irish votes in the 
“ country cannot elect Mr. BLarne’scandidate if the capitalist 
“ classes come to believe that his election will mean a real 
“ predominance of Irish-American influence in the Federal 
* councils.” 
Mr. CLEvELaND is thought by Mr. Hurtzerr to have 
made a mistake in recommending that the Customs duties 
should be reduced by an amount equal to the Federal 
surplus of 25,000,000/. The Democratic party have in the 
Mills Tariff Bill, which has now passed the House of 
Representatives, taken the middle course of reducing the 
Customs duties and the external taxes by equal amounts. 
The surplus will in this manner be absorbed, and the 
reproach of favouring Free-trade will be avoided. There 
is no doubt that Mr. CLEvELAND’s chances of success would 
be largely diminished if his cause were identified with that 
of Free-trade. He has endeavoured to guard himself 
against the suspicion of inclining to a sound and consistent 
commercial policy by professing his anxiety to protect 
American labour ; but he incurs the grave inconvenience of 
puzzling his supporters and of facilitating the misrepresen- 
tations of his adversaries. Mr. Buartne has the great ad- 
vantage of 4 Meee a definite, consistent, and intelligible 
doctrine. He has also the opportunity of combining two 
popular delusions by representing Mr. CLEVELAND as both 
the advocate of Free-trade and the friend of England. It 
seems impossible to convince the mass of American poli- 
ticians that there is no reciprocal feeling of unfriendliness to 
the United States. Many Englishmen doubt whether the 
perversities of the American tariff are, on the whole, in- 
jurious to English interests. Whatever increases the cost 
of awe by foreigners facilitates the competition of 


Mr. Hurzsert calls attention to two elements in the con- 
troversy which are frequently overlooked, though they are 
understood by all serious disputants on the subject. The 
whole revenue of the Union, the States, and the municipali- 
ties co nds to the rates and the taxes which together 
make up the public burdens of England. The States, the 
counties, and the townships rely on direct taxation. The 
Federal Government receives all duties on consumption, de- 

nding exclusively on indirect taxation, except when it 

vies a contribution on the States. The direct taxes which 
are imposed by the State Legislatures and by local authori- 
ties form by far the largest portion of the whole amount. 
The proportion of direct and indirect taxation is of course 
altered whenever Congress reduces the Custom or Excise 
duties. Another material consideration is that perfect 
freedom of trade prevails throughout the wide extent of the 
Union. The domestic market, which is not disturbed by 
any internal Custom House, is perhaps the richest in the 
world. But for the wise provisions of the Constitution it 
would probably be hampered by State tariffs, like the pro- 
vinces of France before the Revolution, or like the German 
States when the Zollverein had not been established. Vast 
extents of territory, such as those of the United States and of 
Russia, are little worlds in themselves. The advantage 
which they derive from unrestricted intercourse forms the 
best illustration of the benefits of Free-trade ; and it oddly 
happens that the strictest Protectionists almost always 
approve of any extension of the area by peaceable annexa- 
tion or conquest. Central Asia has within a few years 
become commercially a part of Russia. Republican Senators 
at Washington propose, in utter disregard of international 
courtesy, to bring the whole Dominion of Canada within 
the Customs frontier of the United States. German manu- 
factures are no longer protected against the competition of 
Alsace and Lorraine. Unfortunately nothing is to be 
gained by attempting to convince monopolists of their in- 
consistency. Free-trade triumphed in England because a 
minority alone was protected. It may possibly be suspended 
or limited if the working classes become inf with 
American heresies. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


(j-erERAL BOULANGER has made haste to justify 
those who refused to believe that the duel with M. 
Fioquer and the defeat in the Ardéche had completely 
Tuined him. He has turned up again, and in full feather 


too. His triple victory has produced nearly as profound an, 
effect as his first triumphant election for the Nord. It is 
even all the more impressive as coming immediately after 
not merely one defeat, but a whole series of failures. One 
thing may be taken to be proved by it beyond question. 
General BouLaNGER has manifestly the support of a body of 
followers who are proof against all the ridicule and all the 
argument his enemies can use. It is a strangely hetero- 
geneous body—extreme Radicals are to be found there with 
extreme Clericals—the ts, the most Conservative class 
in France, and the rabble of the great towns both supply 
him with support, and he has the avowed help of Bona- 
partists and Royalists, who affect to despise him and his 
most conspicuous friends. But, however much they may 
differ from one another, they all agree that General 
BovuLaNGER must be brought into power—if not for his own 
sake, then because he seems more capable than another to 
punish the hated third person. The loyalty and the 
amount of this support, as shown in these last elections, has 
already surprised, and even somewhat cowed, the Oppor- 
tunist and ical Republicans. There is now a somewhat 
notable difference in tone in the comments of their press on 
the General’s success. Much less contempt is noticeable, 
and much more fear. In many quarters there are 
signs that people who have no particular liking for the 
General, or who have hitherto not thought him likely to 
prove a sufficiently successful adventurer to be worth any 
considerable amount of sycophancy, are now beginning to 
think that he is, in the common cant phrase, inevitable. So 
they are swarming round him with congratulations and 
offers of service. 


The fears of the Radicals and Opportunists are very in- 
telligible. It would not require much to put the General 
at the head of a majority. The Bonapartists and Orlean- 
ists have made their minds up to work with him. At the 
last general election they carried nearly a third of the 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies. Their success was 
attributed, on very good grounds, to the widely-felt 
discontent with the petty anti-Clerical policy of the 
Republic and the neglect of administrative work. Certainly 
neither the one grievance nor the other has been amended 
since the election. The effect of the warning on the 
Republicans was not to induce them to avoid giving pro- 
vocation in future, but to promote the so-called Republican 
concentration, which in practice meant the supremacy of 
the Radicals. Under their rule the Church has been more 
ignobly vexed than before. Prefects and Mayors of the 
party have exercised an intolerable petty tyranny in many 
parts of France. The result has been that the opposition 
to the Republic has become more bitter than ever, and 
has been reinforced by not a few of those who, as a 
rule, do not take the trouble to vote at all. It may 
therefore be taken for granted that in the approaching 
general election the reactionary vote will not be smaller 
than it was last time. If General BouLancer then can 
obtain one-sixth of the total votes of the country—and 
it is to be noted that he already represents one-twelfth 
of France—and his working alliance with the Bonapartists 
and Orleanists continues, it is very possible that the coali- 
tion may a half or more than a half of the seats in 
the Chamber. Obviously this would mean the ruin of the 
Third Republic. It is equally true and easy to say that the 
alliance of Boulangists and reactionaries is immoral, and 
would fall to pieces as soon as it had gained power. No 
doubt it would, and the result would be anarchy, in 
which the most capable man for the place of parish 
constable would have an excellent chance of obtaining 
power. The danger is obvious, but so are not the means of 
averting it. Radicals have a theory that more Radicalism 
is wanted. Opportunists are quite sure that opportunism 
tempered by Radicalism will satisfy France. Moderate 
Republicans hold by the faith that, until Radicalism is cast 
out as an accursed thing, there can be neither peace nor 
security in the country. The Ministry has shown its own 
terror by employing some of the old Imperial methods of 
putting pressure on voters. To be sure, in this res 
Governments in France differ very little one from the other. 
The police of all of them have been habitually guilty of 
the kind of brutality described y Sey Paris correspondent 
of the Standard. But if the Third Republic is like its 
predecessors in many of its methods, it is weaker and 
less efficient than any of them. Its attempts at vigour 
have only served to aggravate General BouLaNGER’s sup- 
porters, and this failure adds sting to the defeat. Alto- 
gether this triple victory of the General’s is an ominous 
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sign of what may be expected to come out of the ap- 
roaching revision. There will be a scramble of parties, 
nd there is no sign of force or ability enough to govern 
France strongly in any of them. 


OPEN CHURCHES. 


le takes at least two opinions to make a controversy. 
The virtual unanimity of the correspondents of the 
Times during the past week or ten days on Lord Carnarvon’s 
proposal as to open churches made the subject at first some- 
what tame. But on Wednesday there appeared two letters— 
one from Mr. Brooke, of St. Mary Woolnoth, the very 
conspicuous church near the Mansion House; the other 
from Mr. Fresnrrerp, churchwarden of St. Margaret, 
Lothbury—which struck a discordant note. Mr. Brooke 
knows better what he is writing about than most of 
the correspondents, as his is a church which has always, 


-during his incumbency at least, been open on weekdays, 


and was the first in the City to set the good example. Mr. 
FRrEsHFIELD also has much experience. He takes a deep 
interest in parochial matters, and both he and Mr. Brooke 


_are known as authors of volumes on their respective churches. 


Both complain of depredations, and Mr. Brooke of desecra- 
tions also. Yet neither of them gives the slightest hint that 
he would have the churches closed. Mr. FResHrie.p’s ex- 
perience is recent. Only last Friday the large Bible was 
stolen from the lectern; and some time previously a cross 
was stolen from the altar, but the thief did not succeed in 
getting away with it. Mr. Fresnrie.p, instead of advo- 
cating the closure of the church, proposes very sensibly to 
revive an old custom, and will have the Bible chained to 
the desk. Mr. Brooke does not complain so much of things 
taken away as of things left. He has been troubled with 
left-off clothes, apparently ; but, worst of all, “only a few 
“ weeks since a child was born on the mat at the entrance 


- “ of the church, though this is not so common as it used to 


“bein days gone by.” He has succeeded in stopping a 
practice some young City men had of eating sandwiches “ in 
“ the attitude of prayer,” and will probably by vigilance 
put a stop to the other practices too. He might set up a 
notice something like that which travellers report from 
China :—“ You are requested not to drown female infants 
“in this pond.” But Mr. Brooke is strongly of opinion 
that, in spite of all drawbacks, churches should be open if 
possible. Mr. Cavenpish Bentinck has had—or, strictly 
speaking, is having—a passage of arms with Canon Lippoy, 
and we trust will continue it. He complains that the 
east end of St. Paul’s is closed to the public, and the 
complaint is a very real and plausible one. Canon Lippon 


‘rather oddly replies that it has been so for many years. 


Mr. Bentivck promptly points out “that the long existence 


- “of a bad custom does not justify its continuance.” Very 


few “ outsiders” have ever been in the apse or seen the 
beautiful monument of Dean Mirman. As Mr. Bentinck 
says, it is very desirable that the public should be able “ to 
“ examine the relics of Wren’s design and the unsurpassed 


stall-work composed by him and Grppoys.” 


Here we fully agree with Mr. Bentinck. It is possible that 
the Canon in residence cannot, in the absence of the Dean and 
the rest of the Chapter, open the east end of the church on his 
own authority; but it would have been more satisfactory 
if in his reply he had, instead of urging so futile a reason 
for the present rule, expressed his dislike of it and his hope 


of getting it altered at the first opportunity. 


The closed churches of London are more numerous, and, 


unfortunately, in some cases more interesting than those 


which are open. The difficulty of getting into St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, is proverbial among architectural students, who 
used to account for it by saying that the parochial au- 
thorities had so violently pulled everything about, and 


-exerted themselves so actively to mar and change WRreEn’s 


greatest design, that they were afraid to let it be seen. 
This is particularly the case now, when one of the most 
important features of the whole masterpiece, one upon 
which the marvellous effect chiefly depended, has been 
ruthlessly removed. Not only should St. Stephen’s be 
opened ; but it should be taken wholly out of the hands of 
a parish which is unworthy of possessing such a jewel. 
Unfortunately they have too much money at St. Stephen’s 
and will not let the fabric alone. The case is somewhat 
similar at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, the church of the 
ancient house of St. Mary Overey. Mr. CHANDLER com- 


lains in the Zimes that he has invariably found it closed, 
This is a common experience. Yet, apart from the beauti- 
ful architecture of the eastern end and the transepts, it is 
full of monuments, including those of LANcELoT ANDREWEs, 
Joun Gower, and Joun Fiercner, while SHaksPEARE’s 
brother is named in the register of burials. It is much to 
be hoped that the movement set on foot by Lord 
CARNARVON may produce the result he desires. 


THE FORCE OF TREATIES. 


ENERAL uneasiness as to the state of the national 
defences has naturally suggested the inquiry whether 
the necessity of material armaments may not be partially 
superseded by paper guarantees. The relations of private 
persons to one another are defined and protected by con- 
tract, by custom, or by statute. The title of Interna- 
tional Law implies a supposed analogy between two entirely 
different systems of real and figurative jurisprudence. Mr. 
HotanpD, as a teacher and authoritative interpreter of the 
reciprocal obligations which exist among sovereign States, is 
not unnaturally disposed to rely on the binding effect of rules 
which have been laid down in the writings of established 
jurists, by treaties, or by usage. He has no difficulty in 
showing that Admiral Tryon’s recent exploits, if they were 
imitated in. real warfare, would violate many of the ethical 
doctrines which are supposed to constitute international 
law. Admiral AvuBE announced the notorious project of 
bringing fire and sword to bear on the commercial ports 
and the seaside resorts of the English coast ; and atrocities 
which are deliberately proposed by a French Minister of 
Marine cannot be dismissed from consideration as impos- 
sible. If the Channel were not sufficiently defended, 
Brighton and Eastbourne and the pleasant villages of the 
Undercliff might in a few hours be easily laid in ashes; 
and still more ruinous injury might be done to Liverpool, 
Bristol, and Huil, even though the enemy might not be in 
a condition to besiege Dover or Portsmouth. In practice, 
a hostile fleet would perhaps not proceed, in the first in- 
stance, to extremities ; but the Commander would levy 
enormous contributions from the places which he spared ; 
and it seems to have been proved that he might have 
sufficient time to formulate and enforce his demands while 
the English Admiral was endeavouring to ascertain his 
position. It appears that an effective blockade of the 
French ports would be impracticable, and cruisers. or 
squadrons which from time to time escaped might cause 
incalculable mischief. 


Professor HoLLanD answers those whom he regards as 
alarmists by a lucid exposition of the provisions of inter- 
national law which ought, in his opinion, to control the 
discretion of belligerents. It is laid down by respectable 
writers, assuming the character of jurists, that peaceable 
inhabitants ought to be molested as little as possible, and 
that their property should, subject to requisitions of reason- 
able amount, enjoy certain immunities both by land and 
sea. In discussing these questions the only precedents of 
any value are to be found, not in law-books, but in the 
recent practice of civilized nations ; and it may be assumed 
that no invader or conqueror would now formally claim a 
wider license than that which was taken by the German 
commanders in the war of 1870-71. In those campaigns the 
victorious combatants professedly respected private pro- 
perty, and there is no doubt that the officers restrained, as 
far as possible, any attempt of the soldiers to take undue 
advantage of their superiority in arms. The moderation of 
the victors would have been admirable if the Germans 
had not demanded in the final treaty of peace a vast 
sum which was supposed to cover the cost of the war. 
The territorial annexations which were made at the same 
time admitted of a partial explanation, as they affected 
a population which was German by race and language, 
and by ancient allegiance; but it must be remembered 
that Alsace and Metz were taken from France, not on 
ethnological grounds, but in deference to the strategic 
judgment of the Emprror’s military advisers. It may, 
therefore, be assumed that international law in its 
version permits the permanent appropriation of any part of 
the defeated enemy’s dominions which may be deemed 
desirable. The same belligerent right had been affirmed and 
exercised a few years before at the expense of Denmark. 
When one of the enemy’s provinces has been seized, it 
becomes @ point of honour to keep it. The Emrzror’s late 
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at Frankfort-on-the-Oder was at first understood by 
some commentators to refer to the German occupation of 
Southern Schleswig. The Emperor's declaration was, in 
fact, addressed to the French nation, which still hankers 
after the possession of Alsace and Lorraine. The policy 
announced by the Emperor will certainly be maintained as 
long as the Germans are able to defend their conquest. 
International law in this and in many other cases recognizes 
the right of the strongest. 


If the license which is theoretically permitted should be 
found insufficient, the American version of the law, as 
revised by SHERMAN and SueEnripay, is still more entirely 
exempt from troublesome restrictions. The two Federal 
generals deliberately laid waste the country which their 
armies traversed with the same results which had been pro- 
duced in the Palatinate by the generals of Louis XIV. 
General SHEerrpan long afterwards recommended to Prince 
Bismarck and Count Motrxe the same policy of destruction 
which had been found effective in the Shenandoah Valley. 
He had himself the possible excuse of dealing with so- 
called rebels who are supposed to be more obnoxious than 
foreign enemies; but his sanguinary proposals to Prince 
BisMaRcK applied only to a war with an independent State. 
The devastation of Confederate provinces, the threats of 
Admiral Ausg, and the mimic warfare of Admiral Tryon 
scarcely admit of an intelligible distinction between the 
laws of maritime war and the practice established on land. 
Although it was said in the old war that the Leviathan 
could not walk, a hostile ironclad could approach near 
enough to bombard Brighton. The payment of ransom 
would be regulated by the same consideration whether it 
was. extorted by Admiral Avuse’s ships or by General 
Suermpan’s cavalry. The rights and duties of belligerents 
on the high seas are regulated by a separate code which has 
been carefully elaborated, and approximately defined, in 
many warlike or diplomatic p i during a century 
and a half. The old dispute as to free bottoms and free 
= is revived in the present controversy as to the 

laration of Paris, issued by the Congress at the close 
ofthe Crimean War. The English Government has been 
repeatedly urged to withdraw its assent to a proposal made 
by its own plenipotentiary, who was also at the time Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs. Plausible arguments are adduced 
to prove that at the beginning of a war the terms of the 
Declaration, if it is still in force, would drive the commercial 
flag of England from the sea. The document is, in fact, a 
formal surrender of rights which had been asserted on at 
least two occasions in defiance of the coalesced maritime 
Powers of Europe. Neither the Armed Neutrality nor the 
Confederation of the North had induced the English Go- 
vernment to renounce the right of seizing the goods of a 
hostile belligerent in a neutral vessel. Continental jurists 
and statesmen enjoyed an undoubted triumph when Lord 
CLARENDON voluntarily proposed to the Paris Congress the 
general adoption of the doctrine that the flag covers the 


The simultaneous prohibition of the employment of 
rivateers might appear to be advantageous to England. 
e enactment is, in truth, practically inoperative, because 

it is impossible to define or determine the character of a 
privateer. Ships equipped for warlike purposes by private 
subjects, and carrying letters of marque, are known as 
privateers; but their Governments can at any time avail 
themselves of the services of privateers, by the simple pro- 
cess of giving them a commission and a flag. The Alabama 
occupied itself like a privateer in the seizure and destruction 


of the enemy's commercial marine; but its commander was | 4 


a captain or admiral in the service of the Confederate 
Government, and the ship enjoyed in neutral ports the 
immunities of a man-of-war. The question of the cha- 
racter of the Alabama could not be raised because the 
United States had refused to concur in the Declaration of 
Paris. The Confederates, of course, inherited the position 
of the Federal Government. If the two American belli- 
gerents had been bound by the Declaration, their powers and 
rights would not have been materially affected. The Govern- 
ment of the United States had offered to become a party to 
the Declaration if it had extended to the immunity of private 
Property other than contraband from capture at sea. The 
ontinental Powers would not have objected to the Ame- 

Tican proposal ; but Lord CLarENnpon, whatever might be 
his private opinion, was not authorized by his Government 
to abandon the right of seizure. When England was 
at sea, and a match for the naval power of all 
nations, great damage was inflicted on an enemy by 


following his goods into neutral vessels. The feelings of the 
neutral traders and their countrymen were not taken into 
consideration. One result of the old and strict doctrine 
was the troublesome American war of 1812, and after that 
date it became evident that serious danger might be in- 
curred by molesting neutral ships. The question rested’ 
from the end of the great French war till the Crimean: 
war of 1854. It was then found necessary to consult 
the susceptibilities of a powerful ally by suspending a 
claim which had never been recognized by France. At 
the end of the war the temporary practice was made per- 
manent, and consequently English cruisers can no longer 
exercise the right of search on a neutral vessel. 
obviously desirable to abandon a pretension which could 
not have been enforced except by a defiance of all other 
civilized Powers. It is true that the carrying trade will at 
the outbreak of war be diverted into neutral vessels; but 
liability to fight for the exercise of the right would have 
been more expensive and more dangerous. Probably the 
best course would be to exempt private property from 
capture. It is certain that England, with more than half 
the trade of the world, is most concerned in maintaining. 
security of transit. 


MR. HENRY RICHARD. 


| iy aaah’ in the sense in which the typical representa- 
tion of any political or politico-religious school is in 
itself a distinction, it would be impossible to describe the 
late Mr. Henry Ricnarp as a distinguished man. In that 
sense, however, a fair claim to the title might doubtless be 
made out for him. No one among his contemporaries can, 
at any rate, be said to have more strikingly illustrated 
that peculiar combination of qualities which we find so fre- 
quently displayed by the Nonconformist Radical who is also 
the humanitarian crotcheteer. So common, indeed, is this 
combination which Mr. Ricnarp, as we have said, attained 
to distinction by typifying, that the incongruity of its con- 
stituent elements would appear to be altogether invisible to 
certain minds. To this insensibility some of the admirers 
of the late member for Merthyr have given rather naif ex- 
pression in their obituary notices. They ap to have 
regarded it as the most natural thing in the world that he 
should have been at once a “ typical Nonconformist ” (mean- 
ing thereby an envious assailant of the position and privi- 
leges of the Established Church), a “ patriotic Welshman ” 
(meaning thereby an enthusiast for that mischievous pro- 
vincial Particularism which Mr. Giapstoye has found his 
account in encouraging), and an “ardent lover of peace,” in 
the sense of the propagandist of certain visionary doctrines 
of international amity. It never seemed to occur to them 
that the political conceptions indicated by the two former 
constituents of this heterogeneous creed are as unnaturally 
narrow as that in which the last originates is impracticably 
broad. As a matter of fact, we should look in vain for their 
conjunction in any other country than our own. Elsewhere 
the believer in a millennium of peace would almost certainly 
be a politician with a secularist contempt for all denomina- 
tional rivalries, and a cosmopolitan disdain for all aspira- 
tions of nationality. Mr. Ricnarp, however, like many 
another Nonconformist Radical before and contemporary 
with him, was as much too parochial and provincial in his 
home politics as he was too cosmopolitan in his view of inter- 
national relations. The irreconcilable enemy of an institu- 
tion of his own country could never understand why the 
uarrels of two rival nations should not be peaceably ad- 
justed. The exponent of race jealousies within the limits of 
a single State was never able to perceive how separate States 
could cherish any mutual animosities acute enough to impel 
them to war. This defect of imagination is probably one 
of the main factors in that indiscretion of tactics, whereby 
men of Mr. Ricnarp’s school have often done such dis- 
service to the cause which they are endeavouring to pro- 
mote. 
Mr. Ricwarp himself, to do him justice, was far less o 


It was. 


to this charge of maladroit advocacy than most of his fellows. - 


He was for forty years Secretary to the Peace Society, and 
twenty of those years were passed by him in Parliament. 
Yet, with these plausible excuses and unexampled facilities 
for boring the world with his crotchet, he cannot be justly 
accused of having done so. He seems to have perceived that 
public opinion must be converted, or, rather—since there are 
no differences of abstract opinion on the point—that human 
nature must be educated to the acceptance of his views by the 
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pen rather than the tongue; and, perceiving this, he was too 
sincere an adherent of his creed to use speech, as many men 
in his — would have done, in preference to writing, be- 
cause the former method afforded great opportunities for self- 
advertisement. With the exception of the academic motion 
in favour of arbitration which he carried against the Govern- 
ment in 1873, and his protest against the bombardment of 
Alexandria in 1883, Mr. Ricuarp never, so far as we know, 
made any conspicuous Parliamentary demonstration in sup- 
port of his views. Qutside the House we have no doubt 
that he laboured zealously enough for their propagation ; 
but it cannot be said that there are any signs of their 
having made much way during his forty years’ enforcement 
of them. The only tangible fruit of the long apostolate for 
which he abandoned the career of an Independent minister 
was the adoption by the Congress of Paris in 1856 of the 
“« pious opinion ” that, on the occurrence of any serious mis- 
understanding between States, recourse “should” be had to 
the good oftices of a friendly Power before appealing to arms. 
Within fifteen years after the affirmation of this proposition, 
Europe had been four times convulsed by wars which no 
recourse to the good offices of anybody could possibly have 
averted. It should be said, however, that the real blow to 
the cause of Mr. Ricnarp and his friends—the blow from 
which it has never recovered—was delivered in less than five 
years after the Congress of Paris. For the controversial 
significance of the American Civil War was, not merely 
that it proved what dozens of other struggles had equally 
proved, to the satisfaction of all but the Ricnarps of the 
world—namely, that there are some quarrels in which men 
always must, always will, and always ought to fight. Its 


. destructive effect upon the position of the Peace Society 
‘consisted in the fact of its being a gigantic argumentum 


ad hominem, which silenced the humanitarians themselves. 
They were all Federalists to a man, and not even Mr. 


‘Ricuarp himself would have been prepared to arbitrate on 


the question whether the Southern States should or should 
not be permitted, by withdrawing from the Union, to per- 
petuate the institution of slavery. 


THE FISHERY TREATY. 


» ere decision of the United States Senate not to ratify 
i the Fishery Treaty is mainly a matter of American 
domestic politics. It is not doubted anywhere abroad, and 
apparently not denied in the States, that the small Repub- 
lican majority in the Senate has been influenced entirely by 
its regard for the real or supposed interests of the party in 
the approaching Presidential election. The Senators have, 
it is believed, convinced themselves that the country at 


- large does not care much about the fate of the treaty, but 


that a compact body of voters who may turn the scale 
does care very much. It is, as a mere matter of party 
politics, necessary to please a portion of the voters in 
the New England States and the Irish party at large. 
The first are persuaded that, unless they can force the 
Canadians to allow them the use of the fisheries on their 
own terms, their interests will suffer. The second will 
approve of anything which has the appearance of rude- 
ness to England. Therefore the Republican Senators have 
refused to ratify an arrangement approved by Mr. CLEVELAND 
and the Democratic majority in the House of Repre- 


_ sentatives. Whether the course they have taken will really 


serve them in the coming election is a question which 
Englishmen are hardly qualified to judge. We need not 
write too bitterly about the incident. Among ourselves 
the failure of the treaty has been greeted with pleasure by 
a party which is as thoroughly prepared as the Republican 
members of the Senate can be to subordinate national 
interests to considerations of party convenience. Among 
the Separatists there is an undoubted inclination to rejoice 
over the loss of a treaty negotiated by a distinguished 
Unionist statesman. It is asserted in some quarters that 
the treaty would have stood a better chance if it had 
not been so much the work of Mr. Cuampertarn. No 


attention need be paid to comments which are unquestion- 


‘ably dictated by party spite. Cooler observers are well 


aware that no arrangement which did not entail an entire 
surrender of our rights would have been accepted by 
American politicians who think they can promote their 
party interests by opposition to England. 

The effect of the refusal of ratification on the relations of 
the two countries cannot, for the present, be considerable. 


Mr. Morea, who affected to consider the decision as an 
insult to England, was speaking for effect. This country 
is too much used to see harmless and theatrical defiance 
paraded for business purposes in the United States to 
attach much importance to an expression of ill-will which is 
only an election maneuvre. For the present, too, there is 
no need to feei disturbed. The possibility of rejection 
by the Senate was foreseen, and provided for by Mr. 
CLEVELAND and the English plenipotentiaries. A provisional 
arrangement was made which settles the relations of 
Canadian and American fishermen for two years. While 
that lasts no conflict need arise. It is fairly safe to con- 
clude that Mr. CLEvELAND’s “policy of retaliation” is also 
introduced with a strict regard to the coming elections. 
The PresmweNntT may have, and probably has, decided that 
the Democrats also must keep an eye on the Cape Cod 
fisherman and the Irish vote—with intent to prove that they 
also can swagger when England is to be annoyed. By 
the time the arrangement has run out the new President 
will have been elected, and the Irish vote being no 
longer immediately necessary, negotiations may possibly be 
renewed, with a fair prospect of arriving at a satisfactory 
final settlement. As Mr. CLEvEeLAND has hitherto shown 
an inclination to deal with us in a courteous manner, it may 
be for our interests that he should win, but any expres- 
sion of English sympathy would probably hurt his prospects. 
Whichever party wins will be influenced in the last 
resort by a cool regard for the real interests of the 
United States. A sham profession of hostility, a theatrical 
manifestation of dislike, may be adopted in unimportant 
matters when votes are to be earned ; but when the con- 
sequences are likely to be serious American public men can 
always act with a businesslike, and even a statesmanlike, 
regard for the true interest of their country. The foreign 
relations of the United States are, for the most part, so 


colourless and unimportant that the desire to make the — 


most of what they have is only natural. To this may be 
partly attributed the astonishing fuss made over an essen- 
tially small matter. Among European States which have 
so many and such varied international relations, a fishery 
treaty would be dispatched briefly as a matter of course. 
In America any kind of treaty is an exceptional thing, and 
the most is naturally to be made of it, and particularly is 
this the case when it can serve a turn in domestic politics. 
For the present England can only shrug her shoulders and 
wait for a final settlement till Americans have decided who 
is to divide the spoils. Canada, being protected by the 
temporary arrangement, can also wait with equanimity. 


KNUCKLING DOWN. 


J has report that the Executive Council of the Irish 
Exhibition had amicably arranged matters with the 
Cork band which refused to play “ God save the Queen” 
appeared so extraordinary to the generality of loyal English- 
men, that it was at first received with general scepticism. 
It is true that the Nationalist element has, from motives 
more well meaning than wise, been allowed representation 
on the administrative body; and that, this being so, a 
proper insistence on the claims of loyalty on the part of the 
English members of the Council might have led to a rup- 
ture. But it was never seriously supposed that the risk of 
this misfortune, however deplorable it might be considered, 
would really weigh with any of those in authority at 
Olympia against their plain and paramount duty as loyal 
citizens. Still less did the probability of this appear when 
it was remembered that the Honorary Secretary and most 
active organizer of the Exhibition was not only a representa- 
tive of the Irish loyalistsin Parliament, but actually a member, 
ifonly asubordinateand ornamental member, of HER Masesty’s 
Government. It would appear, however, that the signally 
a yrapem has actually happened. It has been stated— 
and the statement has not yet been authoritatively contra- 
dicted—that “all chances of a renewal of the unpleasant 
“ incident which occurred at the Irish Exhibition on Monday 
“ night by the Barrack Stzeet band from Cork refusing to 
* play the National Anthem have now been removed. The 
“ Executive have arranged the musical performances so that 
“the Exhibition band play the final selection of music m 
“ the great hall, and conclude with “God save the Queen. 

“The Cork bandsmen now perform in the open air until 
“ about half-past nine, when their programme is brought to 
“conclusion. To this method of settling the difficulty Lord 
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“ Arrnur Hitt has given his consent, and the band will 
* fulfil their engagement, which was made for the present 
* week only.” 

On another occasion we may invite the serious attention of 
the public to the political import of this incident, to the light 
which it throws on the loud professions of the Parnellites, and 
to the profoundly compromising situation in which it places 
their Gladstonian allies. For the present we are concerned 
with the incident only in its bearing on the position of 
those professedly loyal Englishmen whose duty it was to 
resent it, and who have allowed it to pass unrebuked. We 
do not know whether the account of matters which we 
have above quoted is strictly accurate. This much, how- 
ever, is clear, that the Barrack Street Band have, on the 
one hand, not played the National Anthem, and, on the 
other hand, have not been requested to take themselves and 
their instruments off home to Cork without an hour's 
unnecessary delay. That appears to mean, however the 
fact may be glossed over, that the Cork bandsmen have 
gained their point; that the Executive Committee of the 
Exhibition have agreed to accept their view that the 
National Anthem is “a party tune”; and that, in con- 
sideration of their having magnanimously excluded “ God 
“save Ireland” from their programme, the Committee are 
of opinion that it is only fair to relieve them of the 
obligation of playing “God save the Queen.” As to 
the audacious plea of the bandmaster that his men had 
never practised and therefore could not play the National 
Anthem, that may be dismissed at once as too ridicu- 
lous for a moment’s consideration. Indeed, it was not 
seriously pressed. The bandsmen’s real objection to playing 
was avowedly political, and, amazing to relate, it has been 

ically accepted by the Executive Council as valid. 

e need not exercise our minds in a search for the motives 
of the extraordinary decision, though no doubt the simple 
explanation is that the ordinary perceptions of duty and 
propriety have been simply effaced by the irrepressible 
“ managerial ” instinct. Even at the cost of neglecting their 

imary obligations as loyal subjects of the Crown, the 

tary or the Council—if, indeed, the Council have been 
consulted—has resolved that, come what may, the Exhi- 
bition shall not be a failure. Their action, of course, is ex- 
tremely shortsighted even from the business point of view ; 
for, if anything could give the death-blow to the popularity 
of the Exhibition, it would be its open association with 
Trish disloyalty. But that is no affair of ours. Even if 
the action of the Exhibition authorities were as com- 
mercially shrewd as we believe it to be shortsighted, we 
should still hold it to be worthy of the severest censure. 
It is discreditable to every Englishman professing loyalty 
who is in any degree responsible for it. To one, in par- 
ticular, who is fixed by report with special responsibility 
it is specially discreditable, and we shall wait with some 
curiosity to hear whether Lord Artnur Hitt has been 
called upon for a denial or explanation of his reported con- 
duct, and, failing one or other of these, has been invited 
to send in the resignation of his office as Comptroller of 
Her Magesty’s Household. 


ROYALTY AT RENFREW. 


« Ww should the Queen go to Renfrew?” This question 
: is echoed by so many mouths that it is clear the world 
at large is ignorant that Renfrew was the “Stammschloss” of 
those ancestors by virtue of her descent from whom the Queen 
now wears the crown of Scotland. The connexion between 
Renfrew and the Royal family of Scotland is almost older than 
their connexion with the office of High Steward of the Kingdom, 
from which their surname was derived. But for their election 
to that office, they would, like other Normans, have borne 
the name of their estates, and the family would have been 
“Renfrew ” instead of “Stewart.” Walter, the founder of the 
family, according to well-authenticated records, first appears in 
Scotland as a witness to the charters of David I. He there 
figures as Walter FitzAlan, Dapifer or Steward of the Royal 
household. This points him out as one of those Normans from 
England whom David gathered round him in his principality ot 
Strathclyde, or Cumbria, when he ruled that province for his 
brother. The lands of Renfrew, which he conferred upon this 
Walter, lie within that province, and when he mounted the 
throne of Scotland he carried on the Anglicizing policy by to by 
mother. He placed his Norman favourites in the highest 
Offices of the State. Walter, Steward of the Household, was 
Promoted to be High Steward of the kingdom, which, like all the 


t offices of State, was a hereditary dignity. To the lands of 
Btrathgryfe, or Renfrew, his first possession, many broad acres 


had been added, till in the time of Malcolm we find Walter the 
Steward owning half the present shire. But he had a warm feeling 
for his first pied-d-terre in Scotland, and there he built a castle 
at the already existing burgh granted to him by the King with 
the barony. To provide for the maintenance of this castle his 
successors in feuing out their lands bound over each feuholder 
to send a master mason once a year to repair “our Castle 
of Renfrew.” ‘Tradition says that it was in that castle that 
Robert, the first of the family to become a king, was born, Of 
the castle there is nothing now left but the traditions and the 
name of the “Castle-Hill.” As for the town, though raised to 
the dignity of a Royal burgh by the second of the Stewarts who 
sat on the throne, it has been far outstripped in the race for wealth 
by the neighbouring Paisley. This town, now one of the great 
centres of manufacturing industry, owes its existence entirely to 
the Stewarts and to the Abbey which they founded. As was the 
fashion with founders of families in those times, Walter, not con- 
tent with securing the safety of himself and his descendants in 
this world by building a castle, made provision for their souls in 
the next by a religious foundation. Imitating the example of his 
royal master, who looked to the founding of monasteries as a 
great means of civilizing the half-savages over whom he was 
called to rule, the Steward resolved to found a priory of Bene- 
dictines near his own castle and burgh. To this end he sent to 
the Priory of Wenlock to invite thirteen monks to come North 
and settle under his protection in Strathgryfe. He reserved to 
himself and his descendants the right of nominating the prior. 
Wenlock was an offshoot from La Charité, on the far distant 
Loire, the first in rank of the Priories which owned the great 
Abbey of Cluny as their head. An appeal had to be made 
to the French Abbey before the Steward’s call was responded 
to. The proposal being approved at headquarters, thirteen of 
the brethren left Wenlock, in Shropshire, and came North to 
found a new settlement. They must have felt like missionaries 
going to a Pagan country, for they knew little of the natives 
of Scotland, and that little was not in their favour, all that 
the English knew of them being gathered from their savage, 
raids over the Border. Walter, the Steward, did his best to 
settle them happily. The site chosen for the Priory was the 
moist pasture ground, which in the speech of the country was 
“ Pasgel-laith,” now corrupted into Paisley. The meadows were 
watered by the Cart, and aon to the border of a great forest, so 
there was plenty of wood and water, fish and game, the neces- 
saries of life in those days. The Priory was dedicated to a Saxon 
and a Celtic saint. The strangers had brought with them their 
veneration for the Saxon Millburgh, the granddaughter of Penda, 
King of Mercia, to whom the Priory founded by Earl a at 
Wenlock was dedicated. They ensured her (Has and pro- 
tection by making her patron of their new cell. With her, in 
the dignity of patronage, was joined the Celtic St. Mirrin. Of 
him little is known, save that he was Prior of Bangor, wrought 
miracles in Ireland, and died or was buried on the s of the 
Cart. The date of this saint's life is uncertain, but.his name is 
preserved in St. Mirrin’s Chapel, a ee of the Abbey Church, 
which still survives. The date of the charter of foundation is 
doubtful, but it was probably 1163. By a curious coincidence 
it is dated from Fotheringhay, where the most unfortunate of the 
“Steward’s” descendants met her fate. The “Steward” had 
gone in the train of King Malcolm, who was in England that year, 
and made some stay at otheringhay, as being in his earldom of 
Huntingdon. The new Priory by the White Cart was dependent 
not only on the Priory of Wenlock but also on the house 
which Wenlock sprang, La Charité by the Loire, for more than a 
century after its foundation, It was not till 1245 that the Priory 
of Paisley was raised to the dignity of an abbey. This rise in 
rank connects Paisley with an event memorable in Euro his- 
tory, to wit the great council of Lyons. Cluny, the parent house 
of the Order, was then filled with illustrious guests. The Pope, 
the Eastern Emperor, the King of France, with his mother and 
brother, the Duke of Burgundy, and the Princes of Castile and 
Aragon, to say nothing of sundry cardinals and abbots, all found 
a welcome within its stately precincts. It was some fifty years 
later that the mitre and ring were added to the honours of the 
Abbot of Paisley, and he became a peer of Parliament. All these 
dignities were conferred at the desire of the King and the Bishop 
of Glasgow. The bishop probably did not foresee what a trouble- 
some rival the abbot would be to his successors. The strife 
between abbots and bishops became chronic, owing to the bishop’s 
assumption or supremacy over the abbey. It is told how one’ 
bitter winter's night, when the bishop's emissary came to the 
abbey gates for shelter, he was kept waiting in the snow until he 
formally renounced his master’s claim. e successors of the 
founder continued their benefactions to the abbey. Among other 
gifts Walter, the third Steward, bestowed upon it the rich church 
of Kingarth, in Bute, where stood the great stronghold of the 
Stewarts, the Castle of Rothesay. He was Steward in the reign | 
of Alexander ITl., that golden age of Scottish history which 
stands out in high relief against the dark days that followed it. 
Before these evil days came he was gathered to his fathers and 
ent to rest within the walls of the Abbey. As the chronicler 
tells us :— 

When long time they their dule have made 

The corpse to Paisley have they had, 

And there with great solemnity 

And with great dule eirdea was he, 


There too was laid after a lapse of years Marjorie Bruce, the 
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-child of eleven years old, daughter of Shaw of Bargarro 
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“lass” who brought the Crown she did not live to wear into the 
family. In the interval between these two funerals the land had 
been so wasted by the English that only the traces of its former 
civilization were left. Paisley had suffered, like its neighbours, 
in the general devastation. When Thomas Tarvis was made 
abbot he found the “ body of the kirk unbiggit.” He rebuilt the 
walls, put on the roof, and added to the church a steeple, and 
to the domestic buildings a gatehouse, besides bringing great 
‘wealth of vestments and jewels to the treasury. But few of the 
abbots have left any traces behind them. After Tarvis, Schaw 
— as the most noteworthy. He was one of the Schawes 

Sauchie, a family notorious for their treachery to James III. 
and their share in his defeat and murder at Sauchieburn. So 
high did they stand in the King’s favour that his second son 
was brought up at Paisley under the care of Abbot George. 


-James IV. was not ungrateful to the conspirators who had 
. Cleared his way to the throne. One of the first acts of his reign 


was to grant a charter to Paisley and raise it to a burgh of 
regality. This he did, he alleged, out of respect for the 


‘glorious confessor, St. Mirrin, on whose day a statute fair was 
“to be held in all time coming. 
little is known to enable us to judge of his claim to the title of 


Of the deeds of St. Mirrin too 


glorious, but it was out of compliment to the saint who shared 
with St. Mirrin the | gy of Paisley that James became the 

e King of Scots. The fourth bearer of the 
name paid uent visits tothe Abbey. His presence can be 
traced in the by his constant offerings at the mass 
and bountiful donations of drink silver to minstrels and masons. 
The entries are, it is true, sometimes not so satisfactory, as, for 
instance, a loan made by request of the King to the Abbot of 
Tongland, which “cannot be gotten fra him.” This Abbot, 
“ French John” as he was called, was a foreign favourite of the 

ing, and his fellow-worker in those researches for the discove 

of the “quintesscence” that was to turn all substances to gold. 
He also instigated the sinking of the gold mine on the Crawfurd 
Muir. King James brought his English bride more than once to 
Paisley. She was brought to the Abbey in a litter when, on 
‘recovery from illness, she undertook a pilgrimage to Whithorn. 


’ The shrine of St. Ringan was a favourite resort of her royal consort. 


Their pre ers were soon said on this occasion, for they passed 
through Paisley again in eleven days from their first visit, with 
seventeen pack-horses carrying the Sends wardrobe, which must 
have been a large supply of clothes for so short an excursion. 
With the regency in ’s minority the Abbey into the 
hands of the Hamiltons. Abbot John, the nt’s half-brother, 
afterwards Primate of Scotland, showed a bold front to the 
Reformers, and put forth a Catechism which roused the ire of 


. John Knox. Subsequently the Abbey was given in commenda- 


tion to his nephew Lord Claude, who after a long period of exile 
was created lool Paisley by James VI., and passed the rest of 
his days at the“ Place of Paisley,” as the Abbey was then called. 
id a visit to the town, and “ dwelt in 
the Place” in 1597. preparation for their visit the Town 
“ pyntours ” to be sent for to Glasgow to execute 
some “ drauchts in the kirk as sall be thocht maist necessar for 
the present.” 

e “kirk” thus to be decorated is one of the few buildings of 
the old Church still in use for Presbyterian service. The nave is 
i preservation, but the choir can only be traced by the line 


in 
- of the walls. The most interesting feature is St. Mirrin’s Chapel, 


a memorial chapel founded in the fifteenth century by Crawfurd 
ce intended for the south 
t, if the original design of the church had been carried 


~out. It is also known as the “Sounding Aisle,” from a singular 
-echo, which Pennant declares is the “finest in the world,” 
making the slamming of the door into a peal of thunder, while its | Po 


repetitions of instruments or the human voice are so “ tran- 
scendently enchanting” as to “ baffle description.” In this chapel 
stand the sarcophagus and effigy of Marjorie Bruce, the daughter 


-of the hero King Robert. It is known as Queen Blearie’s tomb. 


This nickname has been given to the princess, not from any de- 
fect in her own vision, but because she was the mother of 
Robert II., who, from his weak eyes—“ those eyes the colour of 
sandal-wood,” as a garrulous chronicler describes them-—was 
known by the uncomplimentary sobriquet of “ King Blearie.” 
Paisley has now quite eclipsed Renfrew, the royal burgh, 
which is of very much older date. Paisley is notorious for some 
of the most flagrant trials for witchcraft which disgraced the 
annals of the country. Three men and four women were publicly 
‘burnt at Paisley in 1697 on the accusation of Christian Shaw, a 
nm, laird 
in the county, who declared they had bewitched her. She was 
preached and prayed over in vain. Public fasts were proclaimed 
on her account, but her strange fits continued unabated. In 


_after life she gained notoriety in another way, as she was instru- 
mental in introducing the thread manufacture for which Paisley 


was afterwards celebrated. Remarkable for her dexterity in 

inning fine yarn, the idea occurred to her of turning it into 
thread. For this Ye she bleached the yarn on a large slate 
placed in one of the windows. She was so successful with her 
thread that she induced her sisters and neighbours to help her. 
Lady Blantyre took a parcel of it to Bath, and sold it to some 
lacemakers there. This was the first Scotch thread that crossed 
the Tweed. An emissary was despatched to Holland to find out 
.the secrets of the thread manufacture in that country. Th 
‘imitated this at Bargarron, and it soon became a profitable busi- 


ness. The young women of the neighbourhood were taught to 
spin the fine . It got a reputation and brought a good 
price. The frst t mills were set_up in 1775. The 
secret oozed out, and was introduced into Paisley. From linen 
thread the manufacturers turned their attention to cotton. Thus 
the spinning of sewing cotton became one of the t industries 
of the town. Among a things that the “ Paisley bodies” 
have reaped from it are the Fountain Gardens, the free pleasure- 
grounds presented by Mr. Coats. 

Renfrew enjoyed the reputation of being the healthiest town in 
Scotland. The plague never visited it, though it raged in Paisley. 
Traffic between the two towns during the pestilence was i 
on at a spot called the “ Hairst-loan head.” Here -a large fire 
was kept burning, with a cauldron of water boiling over it. The 
Paisley folk came to buy of the Renfrew merchants, who held 
out a iadle for the money, and dipped it in the boiling cauldron, 
where it boiled till it was disinfected. 

Memories of Wallace are rife round Elderslie, the hero’s birth- 

lace, on the edge of the abbey lands and a few miles from 
nfrew. A stone on the top of a neighbouring hill is known as 
Wallace’s chair. Another stone in the grounds of Blytheswood, 
known as le’s stone, has a melancholy history attached to it ; 
for here the Earl of Argyle was taken prisoner after his disastrous 
attempt at a rising in favour of eomenth. The Highland 
drovers who passed with their herds from the west country used 
to break down the fences on p to visit this stone and see 
- red marks which popular tradition declared was the hero’s 


“COMPLETELY JUSTIFIED.” 


E - inclined to think . it rather unkind and pont 
rather ungenerous to object to the ee speech, or 

part of a speech, which Mr. Gladstone made on Monday in reply 
to the presentation of the last i pom 
repository of dry goods. It (this part of it) was a 
the cavillers allow; but they say they have heard it or somethi 
like it twenty-five years ago. Now this strikes us as a fallacy. 
temps ne fait rien a Vaffaire; and a thing isnot less good because 
it is not the first of its kind :— ; 


Gillian’s tresses had golden sheen— 
Are Rosaline’s raven locks less dear ? 


as the poet very reasonably asks. Besides, in this case 
has not supplanted Gillian. It was Mr. Gladstone who talk 
wisely about Wedgwood twenty years syne; and it was Mr. 
Gladstone who repeated the talk the other day. Is a person not 
to have copyright in his own compositions? He found it necessary, 
indeed, pe as in the working-man and the Bulgarian agitation even 
here, and to talk nonsense about “ev: thing going to rack and 
ruin [except, we suppose, the greatness of England, and her litera- 
ture, and the spirit of her people, and her opportunities of prosperity, 
and a few other little unconsidered trifles] during the great 
war.” He had to play his claptrap about “court favour,” and to 
assure his both Liberal and iberal friends that, if their gift had 
been ugly, he would have told them so—as, for instance, he did 
in the case of the six hundred pounds worth, or whatever it was, 
of hideous silver that came from America not long ago. But Mr. 
Gladstone really knows something about china, and it is un- 
necessary to say that what Mr. Gladstone really knows Mr. 
Gladstone can talk about not contemptibly. We only wish he 
always talked as he talks about rear and the amiable 
Trade-Union rule, quite worthy of his friends the National 
League, that women should have no rests for their wrists in 
rcelain-making. 
But alas! The good sense about 
pite-sur-pite was only the thin end of the Wedgwood. Among 
the other “ symbols of emblems” on the vase there was, it seems, 
a figure of Ireland with bowed head. We do not know whether 
the frank and fearless potter had labelled it IPEAANA, as his - 
Greek forerunners would have done, that there might be no 
mistake. But, at any rate, Mr. Gladstone’s eagle eye found it 
out, and ed to improve the occasion, after a handsome 
tribute to Providence, which, it seems, has always provided him 
with fine weather for his harangues, except “on a certain 
evening in the town of Exeter twelve years since.” This is as it 
should be, for in these days of backsliding it would be indeed sad 
if the Upper Powers forgot their duty to Mr. Gladstone. “A 
voice” said, “ You deserve it” at this point; but whether the 
voice meant that Mr. Gladstone deserved that the Upper Powers 
should arrange the atmosphere for his special convenience, or 
that he deserved the vase, or that he deserved the presence of 
the deputation that gave him the vase, or whether “a voice,” a8 
is most probable, simply did not know what it meant, we cannot 
say. At any rate, the thin end of the Wedgwood had served its 
turn; and Mr. Gladstone started off in full career on the woes of 
Ireland (“with bowed head”), on the wickedness of the Times, 
the Government, the Unionist-Liberals, and all the ust 
tremblement. The gifted artist had, it seems, with astonishing 
ori inality, introduced Poland, “with mournful look and hair 
anal as a pendant to Ireland, and again let us hope duly 
labelled IIQAANA. This strictly novel parallel fired Mr. 
Gladstone’s imagination, and he went on to make out how much 
more gracious was the state of Poland than the state of Ire 
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de N-v-k-ff was one of these Muscovites?) that, if it were not 
for a few naughty Poles, it would be all right. Any » Mr. 
Gladstone is quite satisfied that the case of Ireland is much 
the worse of the two, and that Freedom shrieked much louder 
over Mr. O’Brien’s breeches than ever she did when Kosciusko 
fell. And then, inan unwontedly humble mood, he remarked that 
he “could not undertake to lay before them all that could be said 
[Wes there never a “ voice” to breathe a low but deep “Thank 

ven !”] on the question between England and Ireland.” Un- 
kind critics have, indeed, pointed out he availed himself so 
liberally of this his own permission to omit that he never said 
anything at all upon the actual question between England and 
Ireland. Not -one single word did the givers of the vase hear 
from Mr. Gladstone which even pretended to enlighten them on 
the point whether Home Rule isa possible and beneficial 
ment or a mischievous and impracticable dream. Not one spark 
of light was thrown on the brand-new plan which is to 
all the merits, whatever they are, of plan that was 
new thirty months or so ago, and none of its defects. Mr. 
Gladstone abode in Mr. O’Brien’s breeches as steadily as if there 
were nothing else, good or bad, to be talked ut in the 
matter. 

It is true that there were some noteworthy things in this dis- 
course. To begin with, all of us who are not less than middle- 
aged have heard, some of us have believed, that thirty years ago 
and more Mr. Gladstone did really a good and humane piece of 
work in calling attention to the state of political prisoners in 
Naples. We now learn from his own lips that this is a gross 
delusion. The treatment of these prisoners, it seems—to be 
strictly accurate, we take the of what Mr. Gladstone 
said verbatim from the Daily News—“was not quite so bad as 
that of Mr. Balfour's prisoners.” So our fathers and some of our- 
selves actually worked themselves into a fever-heat of philan- 
thropy about men whose treatment was not so bad as the treat- 
ment of persons whose condition is ted by strict and uni- 
form rules, constantly revised by the Fogistetur and Executive 
of England and Ireland. Poerio and his fellows were rather 
better off than the “ Martyr with the Sandwiches” (we commend 
Mr. O’Brien treated in this manner to some painter desirous to 
emulate the grand style of the masters of ol), and yet we all 
howled and wept over them, and practically upset, before many 
years were over, the peace and the maps of Europe for their 
‘tortured sakes. Upon our word, we must have been simple folk 
in the Fifties ! 

To do Mr. Gladstone justice, he was less rash than his news- 
paper follower, and carefully limited his comparison with Naples 
to the point of company with felons. But there is not the 
slightest reason for believing that his commentator in the Daily 
News is dishonest, and every reason for believing that most 
readers and hearers went away (and were meant to go away) 
with the impression that Mr. Gladstone said the treatment of 

litical prisoners in Ireland was worse generally than that in 

aples. Unluckily for him, he had not for the first time played 
this game of ambiguity a little too fine. “One Who Remembers,” 
and others, have distinctiy shown that, if the Mr. Gladstone of 
1888 speaks truth, the Mr. Gladstone of 1851 was an audacious 
falsifier of fact. Not to mention the general treatment of the 
prisoners of Nisida and the other Neapolitan gaols (on which 
point, as we have said, Mr. Gladstone arranged a suggestio falsi 
without actually saying anything false), it has been demonstrated 
out of his own mouth that the political prisoners of Naples were 
compelled to associate with felons, and that not merely at times, 
but constantly. The texts are formal, and not denied ; the con- 
tradiction is patent. One of the Mr. Gladstones is proved by the 
ether Mr. Gladstone to be not, as in the case of Colonel Dopping, 
a rash repeater of hearsay, but a sayer of the thing that is not 
on his own authority and on the testimony of his own eyesight. 
This is pretty pon | ; but the reception of it by Mr. Gladstone 
and his henchmen is better. That he, like other personages, 
“cannot lie” is, no doubt, the first article of his own and _ his 
followers’ creed; but no exemplification of it quite so amusing 
has ever been given, even in the Dopping business, as here. Mr. 
Gladstone himself says that his statement was “ absolutely 
correct,” and in the same breath that the correspondent of the 

Times “ properly reminds him” that it was absolutely in- 
correct. "When Bensdick said he would die a bachelor, he did 
not think he should live to be married; and when Mr. Gladstone 
said that he saw a political Py ey chained to a felon, he, 
Berheps, did not think he should live to say the contrary. But 

ick, at least, did not assert the “absolute correctness” of his 

first assertion. Like master, like man. Mr. Gladstone’s explanation 
“ completely , justifies him,” say his newspapers. It is a “ complete 
ustification ” for having said that such a thing never happened to 

ve it proved out of your own mouth that you saw it a. 
And he and they go on to lament that “there should be 
ground” (which they have just admitted that there is not) “ for 
such a comparison.” That is to say, Mr. Gladstone, out of his 
own head, institutes a comparison; it is proved by Mr. 
Gladstone’s testimony that the comparison he made is false, and 
then he says :—“ Ah, how sad that such a comparison should be 
made!” ‘You bring false witness, you are convicted of it, and 
you go away sadly shaking the head and saying, “ Ah! that 


there should be ground for ing such a ! 

yet we not be understood as thinking that this 
mishing exposure wi ve any effect on those who admire 

Mr. Gladstone. He is self-convicted falsifier of 
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the history which he has himself written ; for we should be sorry 
to describe him as a man whose memory and mental powers are’ 
so much impaired that his statements on any subject are neces- 
sarily valu But what of that? Less tly and moré"” 
adroitly, no doubt, but in no dissimilar way, he has played t 
same e often before, and been held to be “completely, 
justified.” He has played it once more, and is held to be “ com- 
“For if they have not Moses and 


J 
oy justified” again. 


the Prophets”—but the text, though not at all musty, is too 
well known to need completion. : 
ALPINE SPORT. 


as careful preservation of game in the Austrian - 2 has 

ne far to repair the damage done by the excesses of 1848 
the following years, and this is a source of satisfaction to all 
classes of the community. Even the wildest enthusiast for. 
Crofter rights would y venture to assert that the roc 
could be employed in any more profitable way than by leaving 
them as a ground for the chamois, and experience has 

ved that it is absolutely necessary to the safety oF t the valleys 
or the abutting heights to be clothed with woods. Now it is 
universally believed by those whose business it is to know that 
the chamois do no harm whatever to the trees. In summer they 
browse on the scanty Alpine herbage; in winter they scrape the 
snow away to reach the moss and lichens below, and so manage 
to subsist, though their leanness in spring shows that they have 
had a hard time. In well-managed estates blocks of rock-salt, 
of which they are passionately fond, are placed in protected 
positions upon the heights; but it has been found all but im- 
possible to feed them in any other way. Even in such long and 
severe winters as the last they will not touch the hay and dried 
clover that have been provided for them. The roe is less dainty 
and also less innocent ; still, even from a money point of view, 
the value of the bucks that can be legitimately shot is more than 
sufficient to compensate for any harm they do. 

In the larger estates the right to the game goes with the pro- 
prietorship of the land. "Where the latter is parcelled out among 
the peasants it is vested in the village, in which case the shooting 
is usually let from year to year to the highest bidder. It is 
sometimes taken by an official or some other private person who 
is fond of his gun, but it more frequently falls into the hands of 
one of the neighbouring landlords, who takes it rather for the pur- 
pose of protecting his own stock than of shooting over it. The 
nag who holds the shooting is responsible for all the injury 

one by the e; the compensation is legally calculated on a 
generous <b Aa and this is usually exceeded by the larger pro- 
prietors who wish to conciliate their neighbours, and thus to 
orang wanton damage. These arrangements seem to give satis- 

action to all concerned, even to the poachers, who would find. 
fewer roe to prey upon if they were less carefully tended. 

At first sight it may seem that this state of things must render 
it almost impossible for a man of moderate means to indulge 
his love of sport, and this is the case in as far as the passing 
tourist is concerned. He must have good luck, and be more than 
usually amiable, if he wishes to be permitted to shoot for a single 
day, either on the mountains or by the lakes. With residents 
the matter is different. Unless they or their dogs are exceedingly 


unpleasant persons, if | take out a gun licence and are known 
to rtsmen, they will be invited to every hunting party and 
allowed to shoot when and where they like, under the simple con- 


ditions that they observe the laws as to the close season and 
surrender their Oty to the proper authorities. The tolerance 
wil 


of gamekeepers a, pp to dogs may often be a matter of 
surprise. -kept hounds will take to hunting on their own 
account, and disturb a whole mountain-side which the forester 
wishes to keep quiet, oe if they and their master are known, 
they rarely come to a end, unless they are tempted by the 
poisoned meat which has been prepared for the foxes. To stand. 
on friendly terms with one’s neighbours is the first rule of Alpine 
life, and it is not a bad rule, as without a good deal of mutual 
forbearance winter in the smaller villages would be almost un- 
endurable. 
Cats are not with such kindly eyes; in fact, they are 
shot whenever they are found at any considerable distance from. 
a house. The excuse for this is that, when they once take to . 
evil courses, they are useless to their owners, and soon become- 
the worst of ers. But this and the ruthless destruction of 
the smaller birds and beasts of prey has its disadvantages. 
Whole districts in Upper Carniola suffer from what may be 
called without exaggeration a plague of field mice. The harm 
they do is not confined to their pilferings in the harvest field. 
When, as last year, the winter snow falls before the earth is 
firmly frozen, they bore paths under the fields and nibble away 
the roots of the plants. It is hoped that the heavy rains of June. 
and July have put an end to most of their young families, whicl 
is perhaps the only good thing that even an optimist can this 
year find to say of the weather. 
The close time for the different kinds of game differs greatly in . 
the different districts, according to their climatic conditions ; 
but at least in Carniola and Carinthia, and, as one is told, in. 
many other provinces, there is no day in the year when some 
form of shooting is not legally permitted. Whether it is 
practically possible ia, of course, quite another question. The 
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birds that may be shot in April and May are in most places so 
rare that they are usually reserved for the proprietor of the 
estate and his intimate friends, and the person who goes out in 
quest of chamois in December or January is likely to more 
adventures than game. In reality Alpine sport is considerably 
tamer than the usually supposes. Chamois-stalk- 
ing, though the few who practise it declare it to be the most ex- 
citing of all ape is for the most part, at least in Austria, left 
entirely to the poachers. The physical exertion it requires, the 
dangers it involves, and the rarity, or rather the entire want of, 
staunch and well-trained hounds, account for this. Both the 
chamois and the roe are driven, but in a way suited to the cha- 
racter of the country and impossible on an English estate. 

Long before dawn the guests who are invited to take part in a 
chamois hunt assemble at an appointed place. Then the steep 
climb into the valley which is to be the scene of operations 
begins. When the "ye positions are reached, the head forester 
assigns to each of the % anger a place near one of the passes the 
chamois are likely to take. All these ambushes are hidden from 
the heights above by rocks or bushes, and they are always from 
three to four hundred, wom deme than a thousand, feet apart. 
When once a sportsman has been placed he is expected to remain 
where he is as silently as he can. He must not leave his post on 
any account, as this might not only disturb the drive, but endanger 
his own life. At about the same time as the hunting party leave 
their rendezvous a party of drivers accompanied by dogs start 
from the other side of the mountain range. e noise they make 
frightens the chamois over the crest, and, if the parties have been 
properly organized, into the valley, where a warm welcome has 

en prepared for them. Except in very rare cases, those who 
are posted above are expected to allow the herd to pass before 
shooting, in order not to spoil the sport of their friends below. 
The huntsmen imust of course always be placed so that the wind 
blows towards and not from them. Roe are for the most part 
shot in a similar way, though roe-stalking is by no means unusual. 

Auerhahn-stalking is a far more exciting and peculiarly Alpine 
form of sport, and it is the favourite recreation of the Emperor of 
Austria. It is only in the mating season, roughly speaking in 
April and May, that it is permit The cock is generally the 
most timid and cautious of birds; but at this season he becomes 
a victim of passion, and loses his head—at least at intervals. At 
dawn he flies to a spot which he knows to be frequented by the 
hens, perches upon an exposed bough, so that all the charms of 
his plumage may be seen, and begins his nuptial song. It con- 
sists of three distinct parts, with a short pause between each ; 
and, while piping it, the cock extends all his feathers and beats 
upon the bough with his wings. At such times he seems utterly 
unconscious of everything that goes on around him. This is the 
sportsman’s opportunity ; he has taken his place before dawn near 
a spot which he knows to be frequented and concealed himself in 
the best cover he can find. As soon as the bird begins its call, 
which is technically known as its balz, he springs forward to some 
nearer cover in which he can lie silently in wait during the first 
pause; while the second strain is in p he must reach a 
point near a to take good aim. An Alpine sportsman 
would no more think of shooting an Auerhahn in any other way 
than an English squire would think of shooting a fox. In the 

ter part of the country the hens-are legally protected during 


fhe. whole of the year; they have a peculiar cry, which some 
foresters wineeaatelly imitate for the purpose of luring their 
mates. 


It may interest the sentimental to know that, though the 
Auerhahn is a passionate, he is by no means a faithful, lover. As 
soon as the mating season is over, he returns to single life. The 
hen, on the other hand, is the best of mothers. To take an 
instance, last year orders were oo that part of a wood in 
Upper Carinthia should be felled. Work was begun, and had 
been carried on some time, when the labourers found that an Auer- 
henne was sitting on her nest close by. Large forest trees had been 
hewn within less than a hundred yards of her, and every day the 
‘woodmen had dtoand fro within twenty feet of the nest. 
The further felling was postponed, and the brood safely hatched. 
It must be dh cance, Boer that these birds are, as a rule, so shy that 
it is very seldom that anybody who is not acquainted with their 
haunts and their ways can catch a sight of one ; it is said, how- 
ever, that if a hen has once been frightened from her nest, she 
never returns to it. 

The marmot in a wild state is also exceedingly timid. It lives 
in holes, not unlike rabbit-burrows, near the summits of the 
highest mountains, and s the greater part of the year in 
sleep. In some parts of Switzerland its flesh, both fresh and 
cured, is considered excellent, and it is therefore, of course, fair 
game, though it must be confessed that marmot-shooting is one 
of the very slowest and laziest forms of sport. The huntsman 

with his gun to one of the higher valleys, and there 

ides among the rocks. He must make no noise; strictly 

speaking, he ought not even to smoke; but there are limits 
to human patience, and most persons do smoke. In about 
twenty minutes the animals which have been frightened by the 
approach of their enemy begin to peep out of their holes. 

e first thing that each does is to utter a peculiar whistle, which 
is responded to from all sides. He then seats himself in the 
portal of his house and “ washes his face,” much in the same way 
as a cat does. For the spectator who has no bloodthirsty in- 
tentions the sight is pretty and interesting; but it is perfectly 
wusslves to ize while the animal is in this position, as, even if it 


Lyceum), continued to suppl 
diamas which that prolific writ 


is mortally wounded, it will manage to creep or back into 
its When the marmot is quite satiafied hing 
around is quiet, and has been assured by his neighbours that no 
danger threatens either above or below, he begins to take his 
short walks abroad, which in the daytime rarely extend to more 
than a few yards from the mouth of his hole, and yet too fre- 
quently have a fatal ending. If the marksman, however, makes 
any unwary movement, a sharp whistle, very different from the 
first, will at once clear the hillside of every sign of life. Marmots: 
may be shot in this way at all hours; but, except for those who 
are accustomed to take a sure aim by moonlight, the evening and 
the morning are considered the best time, as the game becomes 
bolder then. Yet it must be confessed that, but for the mountain 
walk and scenery, marmot-shooting would seem tame even if an 
Englishman could overcome his pity for the victims and an un- 
easy misgiving as to whether it is legitimate sport at all. 


A DRAMATIC RETROSPECT. 


I 1865, as we have observed, no addition had been made to 

the West-End houses for “gens ye years; two memor- 
able managements had recently ended, leaving in either case 
no adequate successor; six years had passed since Mr. Charles 
Kean had relinquished the m ment of the Princess’s, and 
three since Sadler’s Wells had s again on the retirement of 
Mr. Phelps to the minor position from which his energies had 
raised it. Drury Lane, to which Mr. Phelps had transferred 
his services, as actor only and not as manager, was under the 
direction of the enterprising showman (the name suits him better 
than any other) who proved only too truly for his own inte- 
rests how Shakspeare could be made to spell ruin and Byron 
bankruptcy. Of the performances here it may be said that. 
though the increasing weight of years and the transfer to the 
large area of Drury Lane from the smaller dimensions of Sadler's. 
Wells were telling on Mr. Phelps’s powers, he still stood worthily 
forward as the last leading actor of that old school which has: 
now passed away. His engagements at Drury Lane with Mr. 
Chatterton—when he was supported by many who had served 
under himself at Sadler’s Wells or under Mr. Charles Kean at. 
the Princess’s—-constituted, as it were, the last stand of the Old 
Guard of the “Legitimate Drama”; but the public desired 
. fresher treatment and, it may be hinted, more youthful per- 
‘ormers. 

Mr. Benjamin Webster, an admirable and forcible actor in 
both melodrama and comedy, was manager of the Adelphi, 
then and ever since the home of English melodrama. ha 
vancing years (he was then well past sixty) had robbed him of 
some of his power, but there were even then many parts in 
his répertoire which London laygoers may esteem themselves 
fortunate if they ever see so well played again. As a manager, 
he had a somewhat reckless habit of entering into engagements 
which left him with more actors on his hands than he could 
employ at one house, and would under such circumstances multi- 
ply the cares of management by taking other theatres. To this 
widening of the field of his labours, to his age, and to his interest 
in various speculations outside his theatres, we may attribute 
that slovenliness in the mounting of his pieces, and especially in 
the performance of their minor characters, which has the 
term “ Adelphi guests” a byword not yet forgotten. 

At the Princess’s, under Mr. George Vining, melodrama was 
also cared for, but in somewhat rough-and-ready style, save when 
the special engagement of Mr. Dion Boucicault guaranteed that. 
extra care and attention to detail of performance by which (for 
example) Arrah-na-Pogue was distinguished from Streets of 
London or After Dark. 

M. Fechter was still nage of the Lyceum; but the selfish 
and entirely personal aims of that brilliant but ill-starred actor 
were wong the fortunes of a venture which had started only 
two years before with a powerful company, an effective piece, 

= wishes and cordial support of all classes of play- 
any of the best members of his company, recognizing 
the hopelessness of obtaining at his hands such parts as they 
were justly entitled to, transferred their services to other theatres- 
The dram as now Prag 
scenic effect and the provi of a part for manager, 
while the public, quick to observe eos eae in hi rial 
policy, withdeow m him that patronage of which they had 


and the 
goers. 


ducted solely on the principle of personal aggrandizement. 

At the Olympic the void caused by the loss of Robson (the 
greatest natural genius the English stage of the last half-century 
can boast) had been filled by the deservedly successful run of Mr. 
Tom Taylor's ingeniously adapted translation of Le Retour de 
Melun, the Ticket-of-Leave Man, which remains the best play 
of its class that holds the English stage. The same author, 
substantially the same company, reinforced by Miss Kate i! | 
the best young actress of her time (whom the selfish policy 
M. Fechter had driven from her pection as leading lady at the 

programme here; but the 
writer supplied as successors to the 
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reviously been so lavish, and le e Lyceum management 
: i Fechter as a solemn warning to actor-managers for all time 
| that an important London theatre cannot be successfully con- 
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Ticket-ay-Leave Man failed to obtain any similar hold on the 
~*~ taste, and the theatre not long afterwards passed from 

e hands of Mr. Horace Wigan into those of Mr. Benjamin 
Webster, and subsequently of Mrs. W. H. Liston. 

The Strand and the a en were the homes of burlesque, but 
not burlesque as it is now understood, in three acts, with elabo- 
rate musical ents and crowds of supernumeraries, and 
involving heavy expenses in the departments of the scenic artist 
and the costumier. The burlesques then in vogue were much 
simpler affairs, of the type which Miss Wilton had so materially 
helped to popularize at the former house. The music in these 
pieces rarely aspired higher than the popular airs of the day ; 
indeed, the singing capabilities of the performers were, as a rule, of 
the simplest nature, and the stages of b both theatres were of small 
dimensions, where elaborate scenic effects were impossible. Still, 
the pieces and performers, though in a marked degree inferior to 
those of a somewhat earlier date, when Miss Wilton and her old 
companions were at the Strand, and still less bearing any com- 
parison with the extravaganzas of Mr. Planché, enjoyed a not 
altogether undeserved popularity, and in particular enjoyed the 
unflinching support of the man about town, the subaltern, the 
undergraduate, and the medical student. 

Miss Herbert, at this time the m r of the St. James’s, was 
an excellent actress who never seemed to do full justice to her 
powers, or to make the permanent mark to which her talents 
entitled her. Her career might have proved more brilliant 
under a manager more gifted with decision than herself; for her 
tastes seemed ever hesitating between comedy and a stronger 
form of drama, while occasionally she would throw her energies 
into the more refined class of burlesque. In this vacillation of 

we may perhaps find the reason why, with all her own 
attractions as an actress, with a company generally comprising 
many excellent performers, and with an attention to detail and a 
taste in mounting which were at that time only too rare in 
London, Miss Herbert did not attain more success during her 
ent of the St. James’s. The theatre had certainly at 
that time the reputation of being an unlucky one; its capacity 
‘was so small that, even with full houses, it must have been 
difficult (supposing business to be conducted with the liberality 
mecessary to give any chance of success at a theatre which must, 
from its position, depend on a fashionable clientele) to obtain 
@ margin over expenses sufficient to provide for the reverses 
which speculators, and above all theatrical speculators, must 
—. Indeed it was not until quite recently, since consider- 
structural alterations have been made in it by the manage- 
ment now unhappily defunct, that the St. James’s Theatre has 
come to be numbered among successful houses. 

In this enumeration we have purposely left to the last the 

Haymarket Theatre, the “ historical home of lish Comedy.” 
Mr. Buckstone, the manager, was a comic actor of an excellence 
which must at all periods of the English drama have been rare ; 
were he with us now and in the plenitude of his powers we should 
justly esteem him phenomenal. As Mr. Bancroft says of him :— 
“* What enjoyment his mere name recalls! How one began to 
laugh directly he spoke the simplest sentence, even before he 
came upon the scene; and when he entered how one roared 
out loud—a tribute the whole audience paid him as if it were 
his right! What an eye! What a mouth! He was the best 
¢omedian in his line I ever saw, and my youth owes much of its 
happiness to his ripe and over-brimming humour.” But just now 
we have to do with Mr. Buckstone as manager, not as actor. 
The régime of Mr. Buckstone at the Haymarket was eminently 
conservative in its principles. His company, which included 
many capable and some few admirable comedians, was organized 
in = hie a with the old rules of the theatrical world by which 
“lines of business” were rigidly defined; it had its “ leadi 
man,” its “ first and second old men,” “ juvenile leading man,” 
“leading lady,” “ first old woman,” onl so forth. Nowadays, 
when plays run for hundreds of nights, there are no such com- 
panies, engagements being usually made for the run of a par- 
ticular piece—an innovation due, we believe, to Mr. Boucicault. 
Mr. Buckstone was the last London manager (at any rate at the 
West End) to adhere to the more oid-fashioned organization, 
which, though pretty generally observed at the time he began his 
career as a manager, fad gradually been discarded at the other 
houses. His aversion to change was also observable in the per- 
sonnel of his company. Season after season, in some cases even 
‘throughout every season of his long management, the same 
ames appeared in the Haymarket bills, and the same parts were 
“assigned to the same performer. In a body of players thus asso- 
ciated for years a similarity of style was nat begotten; the 
whole y “played well together,” as the phrase goes; but 
‘the lapse of years rendered certain performers oa unfitted 
for the juvenile parts which they had filled, not uncreditably, at an 
earlier date, of which it never seems to have entered Mr. 
Buckstone’s head to relieve them. 

The performances at this theatre were occasionally varied and 
‘Strengthened by the engagement, in addition to the regular 
‘company, of favourite actors, such as Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews and Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan; and it was in 
‘this way that, in the latter part of the year 1861, Mr. Sothern 
made his first a with the Haymarket Company. The 
‘admirable fooling of his celebrated Lord Dundreary, being of 
‘@ style of acting much less common then than now, in which the 
oo of farce are combined with and enhanced by the 
‘More 


surroundings of comedy, was, after some slight hesi- 


achieved a success at the time without a rtu- 
nately for his own reputation, and for the fortunes of Mr. 
Buckstone, Mr. Sothern was not content to reign in the realms 
of farcical comedy, and aspired to become a leading actor in 
serious plays, in which it must be confessed he was little fitted to 
shine. e whole tone of this management may be summed up 
as old-fashioned, not merely in relation to the present day, but to 
the times in which it flourished. Its best strength was shown in 
the handling of the old plays, and especially of the standard 
comedies, in which the individual performances of Mr. Buckstone, 
Mr. Compton, and Mr. Chippendale will not be readily forgotten ; 
but the t knowledge of the traditions of the stage and the 
strict asus to its conventionalities which marked all per- 
formances of the Haymarket company were more detrimental to 
their efforts in modern pieces. 


tation, accepted with enthusiasm by the playgoing public, and 
’ piaygo: U ato 


OLD AMERICAN CUSTOMS.—A CORN PARTY. 


HERE is something ve’ thetic in an old letter, especiall 
T if the hand that en te has long lain stiff and cold, the 
busy brain silent and unresponsive. Such a letter lies before us 
now ; its paper, under time’s gentle touch, has faded and mellowed 
into a soft creamy tone, its gilt edges are tarnished, the little old- 
fashioned rose embossed in the corner is scarcely discernible, and 
yet at the first few words a train of pleasant recollection is set in 
motion ; of happy laughter, of joyous feet beating out the measure 
to gay country-dance or grave “ Sir Roger de Coverley ”; of bright 
faces and graceful forms; and in one little moment all the present 
slips from us, and the past usurps its place, and sets the world’s 
clock back by close on half a century. . 

The writing of the letter is minute and particular, even as the 
author’s mind moved in a similar groove, and his genius, while it 
delighted in tragic, heroic, or pathetic incident, never despised the 
smallest minutia or infinitesimal detail. 

This is how the little note runs :— 


Hall, Thursday morn. Aug. 24. 

My dear Stevens,—Parties (ladies’ is meant) like“ time and tide wait 
for no man.” In despite of the weather there will be a fiddle in motion 
here, this evening, and I trust you, too. 

Yours very truly, 
J. Fenmore Cooper. 

Brigadier Stevens. 

Forty years and more have passed since this invitation issued 
from the great author's hands, and yet how closely we of to- 
day seem linked with the novelist who has been dead for a 

neration! Only a short time ago his sister Charlotte died in the 
Come of years at the old historic mansion that bears his name in 
New York State, and with her death memory steps backward for 
a brief moment, and conjures up the historical personages that 
moulded in some degree her destiny. How many of those who 
look upon her quiet grave in the churchyard at Cooperstown, with 
its modest stone and inscription—* Anne Charlotte Fenimore 
Cooper, daughter of James Fenimore Cooper, born May 14, 1817, 
died March 22, 1885. Blessed be God ”—will remember her as 
the “ little Sister Anne” of whom Fenimore Cooper —_ 80 
pleasant] , or give one thought to the hidden sorrow of her life ? 
She died. as she had lived; faithful to the one love of her 
girlhood—Talleyrand. 

Fenimore Cooper much of his time in Albany, the 
capital city of the State of New York; in those days of the 
“old Code,” the Chancellor's Court and the Court for Cor- 
rection of Errors were held in different cities according as the 
State Legislature appointed, and the causes were tried in the 
Legislative Chamber before the deputies to the Senate, who 
listened with due dignity to the rhetoric and forensic skill of the 
ablest jurists of the day. The new Code has done away with 
this custom ; the Chancellor's Court has become a tradition only, 
and the Court of Errors is submerged into the Supreme Oourt 
Court of Appeals at Washington ; but in those old days “Court” 
was more often held in Albany than any other city, and, in con- 
sequence, the quaint old Dutch town, built on the beautiful 
Hudson, could ta more than ordinary learned and cultivated 
society. Men whose names have more than a local reputation— 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, his friend Samuel Stevens, Chan- 
cellor Walworth, the last to hold that office—were often heard 
within the old capitol’s walls. Here, then, Fenimore Cooper 
delighted to abide and ad go about him, in true old-fashioned 
hospitality, the young and the merry, the aged and the grave, 
until, like Cooperstown Hall, his city home again to the 
echo of light laughter and happy jest. In no city of the 
United States were old customs and habits so long retained or 
so genuinely honoured as in Albany. The dead Dutch ancestors 
who had founded the pretty town all up and down steep hills 
—whose substantial mansions built of ish brick and tile 
stood somewhat back from the pavement, built also of brick 
laid in zigzag pattern, were ed by tall trees of elm and 
oak, maple and beech, remnants of the once virgin forest that 
bordered the wild beautiful river, where the “red man” shot up 
and down in his light canoe, or crept from trail to trail that 
stretched across the forest and connected Lake Ontario with Lake 
Erie—had also left another legacy to their descendants ; indomi- 
table pride and indomitable perseverance, not to say obstinacy. 
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For any one who scorned to tread in the footsteps of his pro- 
genitors, or drew back from a rigid observance of all the old Knicker- 
bocker traditions and customs, there was but one judgment—like 
St. Paul they hesitated not in passing sentence, “ Let him be 
anathema.” Thus year by Pn’ passed on, and little or no change 
crept amongst the sober, dignified, a members of society 
who formed the exclusive circle into which no stranger was ad- 
mitted unawares. 

Among all the old customs none held a higher place in all 
hearts than the annual Corn Party given by old Colonel Van 
Brocken, at his fine residence, standing a little without the city’s 
limits, and surrounded by his own grain-fields, fruit-orchards, and 
— The house was built of the inevitable red brick, brought 

m Holland in one of the Colonel's grandsire’s ships ; mellow and 
warm and soft to the eye by all the — of sun that had shone on 
it and rain that had fallen on it. Over the wide casements the 
sweet-briar climbed, and nodded its tiny rose-flower in at the 
open windows; a broad verandah stretched across the front of 
the house, made of wood and most cunningly carved along the 
bottom railing and at the top of the sloping roof in fleurs de lys 
and stiff open leaf patterns. Here a Virginia creeper made a bower 
of green in summer-time and a wreath of flame in autumn, when 
the first frost caught it still green, and changed it, as by magic, 
into a garland of glowing reds and yellows; and here at all 
seasons of the year, save to be 
ing-chairs of many generations, from the patriarchal grandfather 
of “ Shaker” build to the tiny twisted cllen-rak affair, too 
small for any one save “ baby.” The door stood open wide always, 
and the hearty welcome thus assured on first approach was amply 
carried out by the genial owner. Below, some little distance, 
lay the river, and further yet the masts of river sloops and luggers, 
with smaller craft of dingy and flat-boat, shot up between the 
trees that bordered the steep banks. 

These particular festivities crowned the successful harvest of the 
Indian corn, which forms a large staple in the farmer's cereals, 
Those who have never seen the corn growing and who have never 
partaken of its succulent fruit when rightly cooked and served can 
scarcely appreciate the beauty of the one or the excellence of the 
other. Grown in large ploughed fields and sown in the spring 
the Indian corn by midsummer is at its prime. It grows from six 
to ten feet in height, each strong central stalk supporting two or 
three “ ears” of fruit, that spring from it ata very slight angle; 
these are closely folded in dark green sheaths, that protect the 
young unformed kernels from climatic changes; long narrow 
green leaves fall gracefully from the quivering pointed tip, where 
gather the seed-flowers, to the bottom of the parent stalk. As 
the fruit ripens the green sheaths open bit by bit, and the “ cob,” 
covered with round pearly-white grains, peeps forth ; then from the 
top of each sheath droop fine tiny tendrils, as soft as silk and 
variegated in colour from pale yellow to blue-purple; these ten- 
drils form a sort of tassel that bends and bows and waves in the 
slightest breeze, adding a charming changeful sheen to the dark- 
green leaves and stalk. 

Looking across a cornfield in full perfection, with a summer 
sky overhead and a south wind ruffling the silken tassels and 
singing through the graceful leaves, is like a glimpse of a tropical 
inland sea touched to life and colour by the reflection of roseate 
sunset clouds. 

With the end of summer comes the harvesting and garnering of 
the coarser corn, which is used for the cattle and made into an 
ordinary flour used by the farmers in the winter; the better sort, 
or sweet corn, that which forms so important an item in a good 
housewife’s cuisine, passes with the summer, like other good fruits 
of the season. 

The harvesting or “huskin” of the corn, which occurs some 
time in October, is one of the most popular festivals of the 
year. The stalks are cut in full fruit and stacked in the fields 
to mature, after which they are carried into a large barn, where 
all the lads and lasses of the neighbourhood are alread 
assembled; here they strip the ears from the parent stem, and, 
temoving the outer sheaths, cast the ear into open bins, to be 
further selected and “shucked” before it is finally garnered. 
Several days are occupied in this way, and many are the jests 
and m the laughter that flies from lip to lip or echoes 
through the open rafters, while dexterous fingers tear apart 
the sheaths and bright eyes look expectantly at each concealed 
cob as it comes to light; for in every well-conducted “ huskins ” 
there should be found one red ear of corn, and he or she 
who is the happy discoverer of this desired trophy is made 
king or queen of the revels that follow, and fora brief half-hour 
tastes the sweets and none of the bitters of sovereignty. 
When all the ears are stripped and lie heaped together in open 
bins, and the red ear has been proclaimed, a procession is formed, 
headed by the farmer and his wife, who walk in triumph followed 

all their hands, leading the victorious maid carrying her ‘patent 

royalty—the red ear—in her hand, from the “ huskins” barn 
to another large granary which has been effectively decorated 
with green boughs and corn-ears. At one end stands the throne, 
and the rough plank floor has been plentifully strewn with saw- 
dust. Here the ceremony of crowning takes place, and the subse- 
quent enthronement. The throne is usually some treasured old chair, 
high-backed and so tall in the seat as to be approached only by a 
companion footstool or “ cricket,” carved very resplendently about 
the legs. One such “chair of state,” used on like occasions, is 
now in the Historical Society’s Rooms of Connecticut ; it has upon 
‘ita carved oak back the arms of England, while above, forming a 


canopy, is the British crown elaborately enwrought. In days of 
colonial rule it was the Governor's chair, from which he issued 
edicts and passed judgments upon the dutiful subjects of His 
Majesty’s colony. 

t this ceremony all the household and invited guests of the 
mansion are present and yield their congratulations and homage to 
the queen, joining in the quadrille and country dance and paying 
due deference to the sovereign of the night; a supper held in the 
farmer's kitchen concludes the festivities of a “ Corn Huskins.” 

But the merriment and jollity of the occasion is not confined to 
the farmer’s home, for in the mansion gay revels hold equal sway, 
For a week previous gilt-edged, satin-faced notes have been fying 
about bidding the happy exclusives of Albany society to a Corn 
Party at Colonel Van Brocken’s, and a very jolly compan 
assemble at the mansion on this midsummer evening. After alt 
the farm sports are well established, the Colonel leads the way 
back to the open house, where in the great hall, opening at either 
end on to wide verandahs, supper-tables are enticingly laid out 
with snowy damask, old china, and heavy plate worth its weight 
in gold. efore the Colonel stands a “ guinea” punch-bowl, and 
at his right hand a case containing fat square bottles, whose very 
shapes tell of priceless liqueurs and “ smuggled ” spirits; on a tray 
are lemons, sugar, mint cut very fine, cucumber sliced on ice, 
cloves, and a glass jug of water. On each guest's plate lies a 
small napkin, spread cornerwise, tiny cruets of salt and pepper, and 
a small plate holding a roll of fresh butter. 

When the company are seated and a blessing has been asked, 
negro servants enter carrying long “platters” heaped high an¢ 
covered with napkins; these are placed at recular distances, and 
when uncovered disclose ears of corn, white and firm and smoking 
hot. Each guest takes an ear, which he delicately seasons, 
and, raising it daintily in both hands folded in the napkin, pre- 

ares to indulge in as delicious a commodity as can well be 
imagined. Meantime the Colonel has brewed his punch and the 
glasses are filled, Champagne and lighter wines pass from hand to 
hand, and with the first toast to the “ harvest,” the Corn Party is 
fairly started. 

Many and varied are the courses; but the chief ingredient of 
each dish is the same. Corn-fritters follow the first entrée, light 
as a feather, delicately browned, crisp and sweet; then comes 
“ succatash,” the true Indian dish, cooked by Indian recipe. To 
prepare this the corn has been boiled lightly and taken from the 
cob, not a kernel broken or injured, and placed in a sauce of milk 
and cream, with a little butter, pepper, and salt; to this is added 
an equal portion of Lima beans, a delicate bean, not known in 
this country, of rich and succulent flavour; this dish is served 
hot and is considered the piece de résistance of the feast. 

There is a story of an old Indian chief, who was once entertained 
at a banquet, and who sat through each course with a stolid face 
and imperturbable manner, not appearing in the least impressed 
by the varied and lavish display until a dish of “ suecatash” was 
passed ; he helped himself li 'y, and when his empty plate was 
about to be removed, said, very quietly, “ Yes, change the plate 
and I'll take some more succatash,” which remark he repeated at 
every remaining course, and followed up by demolishing successive 
plates of succatash. Then follow roasted corn, corn cooked ia 
cream, with corn-bread and corn-cakes as lighter relays, 

Meantime the toasts have been given and drunk, the wine has 
passed and repassed, and now, at the upper end of the —_ hall, 
the musicians are already taking their p and tuning their ine 
struments; the Colonel leads out the oldest matron, the young 
people pair rapidly, two long lines are quickly formed, and ip 
another moment, to the tune of “ Money-musk,” Sir Roger is im 
full swing, graced by “ pigeon-wing ” and “double pigeon-wing,” 
“cut” by the elder — with surprising agility, and respo 
to by marvellous and wonderful pirouettes and curtseys from the 
ladies. The negro servants gather on the verandah and look in at 
door or window, their black faces shining with good humour, 
their eyes rolling, their teeth anes while now and again 
smothered exclamations of “Hi, Massa Col’n'l!” “Lordy, my 
Missie, she hab de fairy foot!” accompanied by subdued chuckles 
of delight, bespeak their pride and pleasure in the performance. 

A!l too soon the hours pass by, and the mellow harvest moon 
stands high in the dark summer heavens ere the last good-bye has 
been said, the last trill of musical voices dies on the ear, and the 
last white hand waves adieu to the brave Colonel as he stands 
alone in the shadow of the wide house door. In the fields beyond 
the poor bare stalks, despoiled of their wealth of green leaves 
ripe fruit, look melancholy and forlorn; the wind moans dis: 
through them, and the moon casts strange shadows about 
stunted, denuded remains ; but in the granaries the fragrant corn 
is safely garnered, waiting for the morrow’s grinding-stone, and in 
the farmhouse the queen of the revels dreams of the eveni 
conquests, and in the hall the belle of the Corn Party shares a 
delusion, and rehearses in dreamland her triumphs of the night. 

It has been said of America that she owns no traditions 
keeps nu record of the manners and customs of the good old days; 
that her men are absorbed in money-getting; her women el 
immersed in frivolous worldliness, or in lecturing on pronounced 
franchise principles; that her children are only pigmy 
their elders, with sharp tongues and bad manners ; 
neither the past nor the future holds any in their 
tions; that the present, and the present only, is the watchword of 
their creed. And yet in many an old homestead, in many & 
house, on many a plantation and in many a wide manor, from 
Maine's “ stormy rock-bound coast” to the borders of the gentle 
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St, John’s river of Florida, many and many an old tradition is 
honoured and treasured, many a family custom kept up from gene- 
ration to generation, and many a simple habit has been so often 
handed down from age to age that it bears upon it somewhat of 
the sanctity of religion. 

To such a generation of simple, dignified, unostentatious _—_ 
did the Colonel and his Corn Party belong; rich in all of this 
world’s goods, but richer still in those gifts of kindliness, gene- 
rosity, and courtesy, that mark the old-fashioned gentleman of a 
bygone age. 


THE HARVEST. 


Se agricultural returns for 1888, issued just a week ago, 
show that the area under wheat is nearly a quarter of a 
million acres larger than that of last year. This isdue partly, no 
doubt, to the fact that the weather was very devoumtle durin 
seed-time, but it is probable also that farmers were encourage 
to lay down more land under wheat than they have done lately 
because the crop had done so well during the hot dry summers of 
the p ing few years. The increase, however, is calculated to 
add to the disappointments and losses of farmers, for we fear that 
the most optimist must now resign themselves to an exceedingly 
bad harvest. Ever since seed-time the weather has been most 
unfavourable. The spring and early summer were dry and cold. 
Then there followed two months of cold and wet, and though the 

first half of August was dry the temperature was unseasonabl 
low, and this week the weather has once more become unsettled. 
As the harvest is in places very late, even yet hot forcing 
weather might repair some of the d . At all events the 
cutting and harvesting would be y h under favour- 
able conditions. But if rain continues it is to be feared that the 
result will be even more disastrous than is now anticipated. Last 
week the Times and Bell's Weekly Messenger published estimates 
of the wheat crop, based — about 400 reports from different 
~ of the country, and the two estimates very closely agree. 
ughly mf are to the effect that the yield will be small in 
uantity and bad in quality, and that it will be somewhat under 
Son cent. of an average crop. As the yield last year was 
about 7$ per cent. above the average, the wheat crop 
of the present year, according to these estimates, will be about 
274 per cent. worse than last year. The Times further estimates 
that the quantity available for consumption will be only about 
5 million quarters, and that about 20 million quarters will have 
to be imported. It should be borne in mind, however, that the 
estimate was framed before the Agricultural Returns were 
issued, and that allowance consequently must be made for the 
uarter of a million acres by which the area under wheat has 
increased this year. Still, if the estimates of the Times and 
Bell's Messenger are nearly correct, we arrive at the conclusion 
that the whole home-grown crop of wheat will not yield a 
quarter of the total consumption of the country. In the year 

1868 about two-thirds of the total consumption of the count 
was grown at home, and only one-third imported from abroad. 
In the coming agricultural year it would appear that less than a 
= of the nation’s consumption will be yielded by our own 
ds, and that more than t uarters will have to be ob- 
tained from abroad. In twenty years, therefore, the position of 
the country as to its bread supply has completely changed. 
Instead of having to buy from har countries one-half of the 
quantity we _— at home, we have now to buy more than three 
times as much as our own lands yield us. To the political and 
military problems involved in these figures it would be out of 
place to refer; but it is important that we should understand 
their real economic significance. Clearly the home harvest cannot 
now affect the prosperity of the country as it did even twenty 
ago, and equally clear is it that the home growers of wheat 


ve become, in comparison to what they were unimportant 
customers of the towns. 
If the yield be less than 80 per cent. of an average crop, and if, as 


all the reports concur in affirming, the wheat harvest throughout 
Central and Western Europe is also bad, it would seem natural 
to expect a swe) rise in the price of wheat. Certainly there has 
been a considerable rise within the past five weeks. ring the 
week ended J = 14th the average price of wheat in 187 towns of 
England and Wales was only 31s. 6d. per quarter. Last week 
the average price in the same towns was 353. 94. This is a rise 
of 4s. 3d. = quarter, or about 13} per cent. Butitis to be borne 
in mind t 
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importing countries will easily be supplied. No doubt all that 
18 required will be obtained; but it will be indeed if, 
before the agricultural year comes to an end, there is not a con- 


throughout Central and Western Europe, but the winter wheat 
crop in America is very short, while the reports from Russia in- 
dicate nothing more than a full average crop. Still no very great 
rise will probably be necessary; for, as the harvest this year is a 
month late, we shall need in the coming agricultural year only 
eleven months’ supply—that is, if the harvest of 1889 is not also 
exceptionally late. e Indian and Australian harvests were 
this year; and, ry = other countries individually send us 
ut small quantities, in the aggregate they meke a large total, 
and their exports will be increased by a sensible advance in price. 
It does not appear likely, therefore, that the rise in price will be 
such as to press heavily upon the working classes. Trade is 
— roving in all directions. Employment, therefore, is 
more a aint than it was, and the tendency o: ag is decidedly 
upwards. The working classes, consequently, will be in a position 
to pay somewhat more for their mee than they have to pay 
for the past two or three years, and it does not seem probable 
| that they will be called upon to pay at all  maceomape 
Nor is it likely that the bad harvest in Europe will adversely 
_ affect the course of trade. As we have just been observing, 
_the improvement in trade steadily continues. Even the 
iron industry, as we pointed out a couple of weeks ago, is now 
reviving, and the prospect for the immediate future is decidedly 
encouraging. Twenty or thirty years ago a bad home harvest 
injuriously affected trade, both by raising the price of bread and 
by lessening the purchasing — of the agricultural classes, 
As the figures cited by us above show, the proportion of the 
home consumption now raised at home has been rapidly declining 
during the past twenty years, and is not now even a quarter of 
the total. e falling off, then, in our home crop would hardl 
affect either the price of wheat or the condition of trade were it 
not that it is aggravated by a deficient crop all over Western and 
Central Europe. The deficiency on the Continent, and more par- 
ticularly in France and Germany, will force up the price, rather 
than the deficiency at home. e shall find the French and the 
Germans competing inst us for wheat in all the wheat- 
exporting countries of the world, and the competition between us 
and them will necessarily drive up the price. Only in so far, 
then, as the rise in price may affect the purchasing power of the 
working classes will the state of the European harvest militate 
inst trade; and we have already said that, in our opinion, the 
rise in price will not be such as sensibly to deteriorate the con- 
dition of the working classes. Nor are the losses of farmers 
(which may be partly compensated by higher prices) likely to 
injure general trade materially. The whole wheat area this year 
but slightly exceeds 2} millions of acres, and the occupiers and 
tillers of these areas form an infinitesimal proportion of the total 
customers of our towns. Besides it is to be borne in mind that 
what the home farmers lose the foreign farmers will gain. There 
will be an impetus given to the trade of the wheat exporting 
countries all over the world. They will have better means of 
— from us, and the increase in foreign trade is thus 
ikely to compensate for any falling off in the home trade. It is 
true, of course, that other crops besides wheat are bad this year. 
So far as quantity is concerned—barley, oats, potatoes, peas, beans, 
and roots are all about an average crop, but the quality, es 
cially of barley and oats, leaves much to desire, while the 
hay crop has suffered both from the heavy rains of June and 
July, and from the late period to which cutting in many cases 
has had to be postponed. Lastly, potatoes, though a large 
crop in quantity, are reported to be bad in quality and to 
be suffering from disease. Altogether, therefore, the year will 
be a bad one for our farmers. The whole agricultural com- 
munity, therefore, will have less means for purchasing from 
the towns than they had last year, but, as we shall have to 
sn from abroad what is not grown at home, the foreign 
sellers will be benefited the losses of our home agricul- 
turists, and their custom will probably make up to the trading 
community for any loss in the home trade. So far we have not 
referred to the possibility that the increased quantity of wheat 
we shall have to import at higher prices than for some 
years past may necessitate a considerable export of gold, and that 
this export of gold may disturb the money market, and thus in- 
directly affect trade. Unquestionably the Bank of England is 
not in a position to lose much gold, and if a drain of the metal 
were to set in, the money market would be disturbed; but we 
stated our reasons last week for believing that the demand for 
gold will largely be = lied from Continental countries, and 
that, therefore, there wi no such disturbance of the money 
market as would check trade improvement. 


CHATEAUX ET CHATEAUX. 


A NEW annual publication, Z’ Annuaire des Chateaux, fills over 
800 pages with 40,000 names and addresses of chitelains 
and of members of the high society and “‘high-life de province.” 
The publisher, with what Americans used to call eye single to 
business, has included even “the proprietors of villas.” Without 
them he would have found it hard to reach his 40,000 names ; for 
if anything be true about contem: rural France it is that 
“les chateaux s’en vont,” and thus the idea of this Annuaire 
would seem to have dawned upon its projectors just a little too 
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There is no doubt that, in the period when the wine and wine- 
brandy industries had reached their topmost height, some twenty 
years ago, the building of real and so-called chateaux by the larger 
vineyard proprietors went on at a prodigious rate; but that has 
long been arrested, and the fortunes no longer go in stone and 
mortar, but back into the ground to combat the vine-plagues of 
all sorts—phylloxera, oidium, mildew, and black-rot. Great vine 
properties have changed hands, and new men and even Com- 
— have taken the place of many an ancient local family. 

comparative ruin of numerous rural districts is completed or 
completing, and the revolution that is thus gradually but surely 

ing forward has been described by an eminent Frenchman as 
md in its way, as profound as the French Revolution itself. Of 
course rich, green-fielded, orcharded Normandy, for example, and 
the other cider and grazing districts, are exempt; or rather the 
general loss is their gain, fora considerable and increasing quantity of 
cider is now consumed by the poorer families in the ci-devant wine- 
districts. But there is no doubt that—owing too, of course, to the 
Republican laws of land succession—the ancient chiiteaux and their 
holders are ever tending downwards. Each generation makes them 

orer, and it is only necessary to read the cheap advertisements 
in the agricultural papers to see how many people of title there 
are all over France who try to turn an honest sou by selling 
fowl, pigeons, pheasants and dogs, against the dealers and each 
other. All of these agricultural, farming, sporting, poultry, and 
forestry journals, too, are not alone useless, but beneath notice ; 
and most of them are mere catchpennies, which reprint utterly 
unpractical and ancient rubbish, whether about breeding, la chasse, 
or what not, on the chance of drawing advertisements, and per- 
haps pushing, under the rose, some swindling financial agency or 
other into the confidence of country bumpkins. The exceptions 
to this general rule are the periodical Bulletins of the great 
Societies, such as those of Agriculture, and of the Agriculteurs— 
which is the reactionary one—and, of course, the Acclimatation. 
Their publications are aimful and serious, and any one who wants 
to understand rural France, and know what it is about, had better 
join, say the Agriculteurs, attend their yearly congresses, which 

t a fortnight in Paris, and also, locally, those of the depart- 
mental syndicates, and read their publications. He then will 
afterwards learn “from the papers,” without any surprise, those 
serious and apparently sudden upward jumps of the import duties 
on cattle, meat, and breadstutis, which are but perfunctorily 
debated by the Chamber of Deputies; for the Réactionnaires, the 
struggling noble and gentle owners of chateaux, are in full force 
solely in their vast national agricultural unions. There the in- 

uiring mind may attain to certainty about. the subjects they 

iscuss, and may see how their highly respectable poverty— 
relative as yet, but still poverty—has driven them to be excited 
Protectionists to a man. 

Before giving a few contemporary brief sketches of old chiteaux 
in a ruined wine-district, let us go back for one instance to show 
how the 1789 Revolution has worked, during the time that has 
since run, upon some of these old chateaux. Here is what a man 
filling the position of a well-educated yeoman-farmer stated 
recently in a paper on Cropping at an Agricultural Congress :— 

The farm of Galande, which I work, is situated in the ancient province 
of Brie, which was formerly, and still remains, essentially agricultural 
[and consequently does not suffer from the vine disasters]. {t was handed 
over to me in 1875 by my father, who had held it since 1869, the date of 
my grandfather’s death. My grandfather was born in 1789, and his 
mother was born on Galande farm in 1771. Her father, again—my great- 

reat-grandfather—had come into possession in 1763 by marrying Marie- 
Garnot, whose father, Nicolas Garnot, is named as farmer of Galande 
in a parish record of 1724. The family of Garnot is believed to have 


entered upon these lands in 1690. 

So far as we can go back, all these cultivators were tenants on lease at a 
fixed rent in money, besides certain services, consisting of cheese, fowl, 
corn, and carting. They occupy an ancient gentilhommitre [manor- 
house], surrounded by a moat, in which the [land Jlord (seigneur) has not 
dwelt for a long period, his residence being at Voisenon, close to Melun. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the fief was held by the 
family De Fusée de Voisenon, which then owned numerous farms in Brie. 
Confiscated as the property of émigrés, and sold during the Revolution, it 
was finally acquired in 1814 by M. Rebut, whose descendant still owns it. 


Here we have the farmers subsisting while the owner of the 
chiteau was made short work of ; and a new man coming in, who 
still holds on in this well-known cheese country near Brie-Comte- 
Robert. 

Let us now take an authentic chiteau, gui s’en va before our 
eyes; the names shall be changed, and nothing else. The whole 
country-side, which still numbers many Huguenots, relates legends 
about the journey of Catherine de’ Medicis to the Chateau of 
St. Grice to meet Henri of Navarre in December 1586, in the hope 
of detaching him from the Protestant League. The fine deco- 
rative paintings, in the classical and mythological style of that 
time, are still to be admired on the walls and ceilings—the 
chiteau having been built about 1540 by a Poussard, who was 
a distinguished courtier and a zealous Calvinist. The building is 
low, solid, rambling, and commodious, with superb terraces over 
the neighbouring river, which turn a sudden slope to the best 
advantage. A grand and unique avenue of secular maples, which 
have never heard the axe, leads up to the house; and an immense 
and very remarkable complicated quincunx, or rather great star, 
which forms a sort of maze, and must be three centuries old, is a 
rare adornment of the vast old-fashioned pleasure-grounds, The 
broad and lofty box hedges which form this star have always been 
straightly shorn year by year, and are now some twenty feet in 
height; while the great boles of the endless box-trees which are 


hidden in their gloomy shades might bring water to the mouth of 
many an amateur turner. They may be some day for sale, too; 
for, since his vineyards have all died off, the General, Senator, and 
Marquis who owns the place can no longer afford to keep it up, 
The paintings, repaired in one or two rooms for show, are peeling 
off the walls elsewhere, and the house generally is going to rack, 
for want of money to amend it; while the Marquis sells land and 
cuts down timber to maintain an appearance. The place is 
doomed, and pity ’tis ’tis so. 

Not far away one comes upon the site of an ancient oratory and 
burial-crypt of a branch of the Rochefoucaulds, Every stone of 
the oratory has gone for building, and the double, vaulted, crypt 
has been turned into a stable and cowhouse, where mules eat out 
of the numerous stone coffins which still remain—but coverless— 
as they were originally laid. 

A few miles off is to be seen another fine old chiteau of pleasing 
design. Oblong approaching to square in form, its four angular 
turrets stand out en pan coupé, as it is called, and are surmounted 
by extinguisher roofs. The proportions are perfectly satisfactory 
to the eye, and the windows of the upper story, squarer than the 
rest, are rounded off at their corners. All this produces an effect 
of lightness which quite cheats the mind out of all belief in the 
great massiveness of the whole construction, which stands ina rich 
and level mead not far from an admirable bridge of considerable 
length, spanning a clear and noble stream, and abutting upon a 
fine old wood which descends to the water's edge. But the 
Chateau de Parthenét passed out of the hands of its old possessors 
and became the property of a merchant, now lately deceased, who 
got off to England to escape service during the war of 1870. His 
widow and her man of business are now deforming the symmetry 
of the building by the addition of preposterous protuberances—a 
term once libellously applied by a classicist to a flying buttress, 

If one starts off from Parthenét towards the North, he comes, 
at a distance of some six miles or so, upon an ancient Roman or 
Gallo-Roman camp, of which the ramparts and the four gateways 
are still in perfect preservation. The interior is laid out in lawns, 
great hedges, and timbered alleys, and the ramparts are planted 
with the tall straight poplars so inevitable in a French land- 
scape. The preservation of the camp defences is partly accounted 
for by the fact that their materials are not good for top- 
dressing, and they have always been part of the lands and 
dwelling of the owner. The owner is a keen man of business, 
who has acquired or developed all the ruses and the facial 
expression of the superior peasant; as his piercing, small, sus- 
pecting eyes and his concentrated gestures betray; like the 
dyer’s hand, he is condemned to what he works in. Qué terre a, 
guerre a, says the proverb; and if the old families are to hold 
their lands, they must do so by holding their own with the farmers 
and peasants around them. Here may be still seen rooms hung 
with grand old Aubusson tapestries; and the two streams which 
flow through the demesne unite to form deep fish-ponds and a 
humming waterfall before the courtyard, which has now, under 


pressure of practical necessities, assumed more of the appearance of - 


a farmyard. But the chitelain is a member of the Antiquarian 
Society of the province, and in the fine weather welcomes its 
members to long tables well spread under the greenwood trees of 
his camp. The curés for miles round, some of them men of mark, 
are in great force there too, and so is the leading notary of the 
nearest town, whose yearly deed-boxes begin in 1734, and who 
combines with the patience of the insect much of the “ unctuous 
amenity ”—to use Balzac’s phrase—of the curés with whom he 
mixes so much, and like whom he receives so many strange 
contidences. 

The mention of Balzac recalls Les Paysans, in which, some forty 
years ago, he gave so wonderful a description of the vanishing 
of a chateau; and that in Burgundy, and when the vines were 
all as sound as aroach. The picture is a little highly coloured 
perhaps by his Legitimist tendencies, and too vividly dramatic for 
the prosaic truth here told, but a marvellous picture all the same. 
His ge es of Les Aigues, “that unique development of the 
varying elegance of four centuries,” which he puts into a lazy 
letter of Emile Blondet’s, is a study in landscape; and one of his 
profound remarks, which comes in with singular appositeness just 
here, is that, 
owing to the repeated subdivision of fortunes, the ways and habits of the 
aristocracy must inevitably suffer modification. If there are not actuall 
in France [in 1845] twenty fortunes managed by intendants [agents 
there will not fifty years hence be a hundred large oe pee with even & 
steward (régisseur). Every rich landed proprietor will have to look per- 
sonally after his own interests. 


And it may now be added that those who will not or cannot look 
ersonally after their own interests will be replaced by men who 
ave made their fortunes in commerce with or without the aid of 

the political corruption which has long been gnawing into the 

vitals of France, and defrauding her of her revenue. A ern | 
and Republican priest wrote some years ago of the district whi 
more immediately occupies us here :—“ The gentlefolks of our day 
can never retain their lands, because of the constantly increasing 
cost of labour and the practical sagacity and constant superintend- 
ence which the management of a large property demands. And 
thus we see them vanishing, even to their last vestiges; no longer 
by violent means, as in 1793, but by the ordinary and noi 
action of economical forces.” 

Balzac, in Les Paysans, mentioned a witty old lady of the 
olden time who, being asked why she then—1845, or thereabouts— 
always spent the summer in Paris, said “I haye given up visiting 
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at chateaux since they turned them into farms.” There is no need 
to follow Balzac into his diatribes against the levelling begun in 
1789, and again taken up in 1830, or to reproduce his lamenta- 
tion over the petty cultivation which is in many places fast re- 

ing the old-fashioned landscape, and turning the country here 
and there into the semblance of a tailor’s card of patterns, while it 
brings a fine crop of boundary disputes to the notaries. Without 
dwelling upon this extreme of the subject, it is evident that the 

t majority of large landed properties have been converted 
nto @ much greater number of moderate properties, and that the 
holders and workers of these have acquired a footing and have 
lately developed organizations which would scarcely have been 
expected from the ch—at all events from the rural French, 
the gentilshommes campagnards—organizations which, as soon as 
possible, and so fast as treaty and other opportunities arise, will 
provide France with a barrier of protectionist duties which, once 
established, it will take a long time to destroy. An influential 
lecturer the other day drew storms of applause from this select 
rural public when he stated at a Congress that the first downward 
step which modern France took towards its ruin was the Anglo- 
French Commercial Treaty of 1860. 


REVIEWS. 


THE LIFE OF MRS. CATHERINE CLIVE.* 


adding to a rapidly augmenting series of Lives of the 
a of Kitty Clive the publisher has taken a 
ap 


in advance. Instead of reprinting in an emasculated form 
the more or dignifving wi of 
century, or dignifying with the name of “biography” a Gru 
from Genest and other known he 
has placed the Life of Kitty in the hands of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
a gentleman of known scholarship and talent. The result is a 
work which is a vast improvement upon its predecessors, and is 
in all senses a covetable possession. One step further in the 
direction of improvement is all for which we call. When Mr. 
Reader, whose name, accepted in a technical sense, is surely a 
misnomer, will see that the sheets of his books are duly read and 
corrected, we shall welcome the appearance of a novelty. The 
limits of endurance on the part of the student are, however, 
reached when the eccentric sister of Theophilus Cibber appears as 
Mrs. Clarke instead of Mrs. Charke ; when we hear that Macklin 
was “more or less diéd [sic] with the manager,” are troubled with 
affadavits, and find Congreve’s delightful creation, Miss Prue, 
in Love for Love, appear as Miss Price in Love and Love. The 
list of similar errors might be almost indefinitely extended. 
ignorance, we are disposed to deal leniently wit S$ errors, 
and even to condone, difficult as is such pay Png deus of 


an index. 

Very far from confining himself to the records of Genest is Mr. 
Fitzgerald. He is, indeed, able to correct that almost impeccable 
authority. Possessing a quantity of play-bills, to some of which 
Genest cannot have had access, he succeeds in anticipating by 
almost three months the first performance of Mrs. Clive recorded 
in connexion with a date. at the Page in Mithridates, King 
of Pontus, was the first part assigned the young débutante is 
known, thongh the date of her appearance in it has not been 
discovered. Genest’s first date is 2 January, 1729, when Mrs. 
Clive, then Miss Raftor, played Dorinda, a second daughter to 
Prospero, in The Tempest ; or, the Enchanted Island, a perverse 
adaptation, by Dryden and D’Avenant, of Shakspeare’s comedy. 
On the 12th October, 1828, however, as Mr. Fitzgerald shows, 
Miss Raftor Dx my Bianca in Othello, to the Othello of Elrington, 
the Iago of Cibber, and the Desdemona of Mrs. Thurmond; and 
on the 22nd of the following November she appeared as Minerva 
in Perseus and Andromeda, with the Rape of Columbine; or, the 
Flying Lovers, a species of divertissement consisting principal 
of dancing and pantomime. Mr. Fitzgerald has thus pre-e { 
to the history of his heroine some facts hitherto unrecorded. 

Of Clive herself it was time that some authoritative Life should 
be supplied. In the brilliant galaxy of actresses surrounding 
Garrick she is one of the most distinguished, and, in spite of her 
vixenish ways, dulces Amaryllidis ire, she lives in popular esti- 
mation with Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. Wo: on. e friend of 
Horace Walpole, who was her steady benefactor and delighted 
in her conversation, the “Tivy” of Garrick, who regarded her 
with a curious mixture of dread and affection, she stands out an 
assertive, a recognizable, and an important, if scarcely in the full 
sense a lovable, individuality. Mr. Fitzgerald, her coun an 
and her biographer, is naturally her champion. Through her 
endless wrangling with her associates and her managers he backs 
up the gracious virago; and it is late in his volume that the con- 
fession is wrung from him, “Unluckily, with advancing years, 
the temper of our actress seemed to grow soured, and her sense of 

ance, real or imaginary, more keen. She seemed to look out 
Opportunities of quarrel, and made herself as troublesome as 
she could.” To those who have come less immediately under the 


Oa with en Account of her Adventures 
a Round o Characters, together wit Corre- 
By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. London: A. Reader. 


spell of the siren and who have been at less pains to find 
excuses for her conduct, Kitty Clive seems more “a bit of 
a Tartar.” Delightful no doubt she was, but she was also re- 
doubtable, as those found to their cost who, like Mrs. Cibber and 
Mrs. Woflington, stood in her way or contested her supremacy. 
Her mettle was not shown at the expense of her own sex alone. 
Garrick sank into his shoes when she got into one of her 
“tantrums.” Shuter had to go before a istrate to purge him- 
self on oath of the atrocities with which she charged him, and 
Woodward, who was made of sterner stuff, appears to have been 
driven into treating her upon the stage with something not far 
short of brutality. A comic revenge was taken upon her by 
Shuter, who, in answer to her provocations, made public a letter 
of complaint she had written him, with all its eccentricities of 
orthography—spelling was never a strong point with Kitty. Her 
uarrel with Garrick during his long relation to her as m 

r. Fitzgerald somewhat chivalrously likens to “the pleasant 
animosities of Benedick and Beatrix.” 

In spite of her temper, perhaps in part on account of it, Kitt; 
was an exquisite actress and in the main a good woman. “he 
no idea of the limits of her powers, and essayed characters fvs which 
she can scarcely be said to have had a single qualification. 
Fielding, who was her warm admirer, or the author of “ An 
Apology for the Life of Mr.T...... coe Douese , Comedian,” 
generally ascribed to him, wished she would “ never attempt 
serious in comedy,” and especially that she would “ resi 
yo ge of Ophelia in Hamlet,” in which she was, he 
clared, “ very unequal to herself.” The most —— instance 
she afforded of injudicious self-appraisement and misdirected 
ingenuity was in taking the réle of Portia in The Merchant of 
Venice, and giving a thoroughly comic — to the trial scene, 
in which she is reported to have mimicked the style of some 
well-known counsel. She is even said once to have attempted 
Shylock. It is pleasanter to turn from these ill-judged efforts 
to the higher ts of Clive’s genius. As a low comedian 
she can have had few equals upon the stage. Nell, in Coffey’s 
farce, The Devil to Pay; or, the Wives Metamorphosed, is repre- 
sentative of a dozen which owed their success entirely to 
the comic gifts of Kitty. Goldsmith declared that she had more 
true humour than any actress he had seen upon the English or 
any other stage. e author of The Dramatic Censor, whose 
praise is the more trustworthy as it is grudgingly bestowed, says, 
“Mrs, Clive, peculiarly happy in low humour, with a most dis- 

able face and person, was always the yy of her audience 
when she kept clear of anything serious and genteel.” Perhaps 
the best testimony of all is that borne her by Tate Wilkinson, 
who was an incomparable judge, “ Mrs. Clive was a mixture of 
combustibles; she was passionate, cross, vulgar, yet sensible; a 
very generous woman, and as a comic actress of genuine worth— 
indeed, indeed, indeed, she was a diamond of the first water!” 
This repetition by Tate of the “indeed” conveys an impression of 
very serious iration penetrating through the consternation 
with which he, in common with most who came in contact with 
her, was occasionally impressed. 

Much charm of manner must, indeed, have asserted itself 
through her . Ure and combative disposition. Johnson’s 
opinion of her, “she is a good thing to sit by; she always un- 
derstands what you ~ is duly recorded by Boswell. Through 
their continual quarrels Garrick maintained a opinion of her. 
It is amusing to watch in his correspondence his change of front as 
he attempts to expostulate with the imperious dame or to cajole 
her. A duaping etter written to him 27 November, 1768, he 
endorsed, “ A love-letter—the first I ever had from that truly 
great comedian, Mrs. Clive.” Her entire correspondence with him 
is re ing. Once, after her retirement, she promises him, “ If 
I should live to be thawed I will come to town on purpose to kiss 
you.” Scarcely less pleasant are her letters to Miss Pope—her 
“dear Popy,” as she calls her. Walpole’s friendship to Mrs. 
Clive is creditable and honouring to both. It is obvious that the 

ic derived much pleasure from her fearless and outspoken 
Gusrestions. The house at Twickenham which he placed at her 
service, and in which she lived with her brother, “Jemmy ” 
Raftor, was prettily called Clives-den. It has long been an 
object of interest. Mrs. Clive was held out by Walpole as an 
attraction when ladies of title were asked to visit him. Kitty 
Clive was, however, pleased to select carefully her acquaintance. 
When asked why she declined to visit some high-born folk of 
somewhat dubious reputation, she answered, “ Because I choose 
my company as I do my fruit, therefore I am not for damaged 
quality.” On the whole, Kitty merits the reputation which 
— to her name. 

. Fitzgerald has my oy the account of his heroine which 
was prom duri r lifetime by Chetwood and other 
associates. It is difficult to see what else he could have done, 
According to this her father, a lawyer in Kilkenny, lost his 
property in consequence of fighting for James II. at the battle of 
the Boyne. Similar statements with regard to the fathers of 
successful actresses are not uncommon. Against this account, 
which has won acceptance and is possible, may be put the fact 
that Kitty’s education had been neglected, and that her spelling 
was bad even for the times in which she lived. An account is 
given by Lee Lewes how Beard and Dunstall from the windows 
of the Steak Club heard Kitty singing as she was i 
some steps opposite. Struck with the natural grace 
simplicity of her singing, they found out the vocalist and secured 
her entry upon the stage. the method of her intro- 
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duction the boards, Kitty at least vindicated her position 
thereon. fame has lasted bright and clear to modern times, 
and will be the brighter and clearer now that she has found 
pleasant and competent biographer. 


wr 


NOVELS.* 


A Siting by the author of Colonel Enderby's Wife com- 
mands the attention of the reading public. And that 
mysterious body will not find their attention thrown away if they 
give it to the perusal of A Counsel of Perfection. But they must 
not — cheerfulness. If they do they will be sadly — 
ery . Lucas Malet generally writes in a minor key, and she 
seldom written anything gloomier in tone than A Counsel of 
Perfection. To begin with, the story is thoroughly depressing. 
A lady not very young, but exceedingly virtuous and learned, meets 
@ man who is as old as she is, has no virtue and little learning, 
and is only redeemed from being a conceited self-seeker by om 
ing and a sense of humour. With him, for no very obvious 
reason, except that he flirts with her, she falls in love. He does 
not reciprocate her feeling, and it is mainly on the question 
whether he ought to propose to marry her under these circum- 
stances that the interest of the story turns. How he cranes at 
the leap at first, how he is afterw: induced to alter his conduct 
by an appeal to that mysterious code of honour which is said to 
stand to some people in the place of principle, and how she 
refuses him on the ground that she cannot leave a disgusting] 
selfish old father—all this can be known by ee the wor. 
before us, and in no other satisfactory way. e will say 
nothing further of the story, save that in our judgment the 
hero ought never to have proposed to the heroine, and the 
heroine certainly ought not to have refused him without better 
reasons than those which actually induced her to do so. We 
strongly think that it is wrong to run the risk of rig «| 
two lives for the sake of pandering to the selfishness of an ol 
man, even if he happens to be your father. However, it is of 
no use to e pes. a theory with Lucas Malet. She is one 
of those people, if we may judge her by her writings, who have 
an instinctive horror of enjoyment—an instinct that comes out 
very clearly in the present book. Even in its lighter passages, 
we are never allowed to laugh with, but always at, some one, and 
our laughter is always spiced with contempt. None of her cha- 
racters are ever allowed to take the most innocent pleasure 
without a suggestion, and sometimes more, that the pleasure is a 
snare and a delusion. We venture to submit humbly, but with 
some confidence, that there is such a thing as harmless enjoy- 
ment, and that, brilliant as are in other ways the writings of 
our author, they would be more artistic because truer, and cer- 
tainly more attractive, if she would allow us to look upon the 
world from a rather less cheerless point of view. 


It was therefore with a certain sense of relief that we turned 
from A Counsel of Perfection to In Herself Complete: a Love 
Story. Not that the title gave us any hope that we should find in 
Mr. Robertson’s work a sounder view of , vero life, but because 
we were convinced that, whatever view he took, it would not 
affect in the slightest degree the opinion of any reasonable man, 
and we may say at once that from beginning to end of the novel 
in question we did not find a single line to throw doubt on 
our judgment. We have little hope of being able to give 
even a moderately accurate account of the story of In Herself 
Complete, though we read the book with some care. As nearly 
as we could understand it, it was as follows :—Sir Léon de Maur 
was a wild and wicked young man, and he married a wife 
who is thus described by our author. She was “a count 
girl, raised to a angen by her poetical, romantic boy-husband, 
who watched the bright, unsophisticated girl move about the 
dusty old house of his father’s with rapturous delight.” The 

iage did not succeed. ‘He wrote sonnets to her, sweet and 
fantastic in their figurative expressions . . . and ere six months 
had passed he had tired of his idol. ‘She understands nothing,’ 
he said sometimes in despair.” We are not surprised. We con- 
fess we understand very little of Sir Léon’s proceedings. Who 
the goddess was to whom Lady de Maur was raised, why she was 
so raised, and how it was done are only a few of the = that 
we are unable to solve in the first line of what we have quoted. 
However, all this is preliminary. Lady de Maur died, leaving a 
child one year old, called Freda, who is the heroine. She was a 
precocious infant. Before her mother’s death she was able to 
walk and talk with ease, and was even capable of admiring 
scenery (p. 30). At five she had fallen in love with a certain 
Gerald, who was seven and ahalf. At sixteen she was engaged to 
him ; and at seventeen she had thrown him over, and was e 


_ to a rich young man called Maurice Martley. It is worth while, 


perhaps, to quote a description of her appearance at this 


* A Counsel of Perfection. By Lucas Malet. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co. 1888, 
ar By Francis Forbes-Robertson. London: Vizetelly 
I 
A Martyr to Pride. By Walter Stanhope. London: Allen & Co. 1888. 
Strange Adventures of a House-Boat. By William Black. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1888, 


time. “She might have been seventeen, but looked younger. 
She had great grey eyes; curled generous lips, quite red; 
cream complexion, with a slight flush; and soft light brown 
hair, drawn loosely in a knot at the back of her head.” Our 
author does not tell us how her lips were curled, but we 
should think the process must have been painful and probably 
accounts for their being “quite red.” A “cream complexion 

must have been inconvenient, but let that We return 
to the story. Her family disapproved of the match on the 
ground that her mother’s marriage was similar and came to 
grief. However she was obstinate, and all would have been 
well but for Maurice having to go away on account of his 
father’s death. This seems to have upset the poor young man’s 


mind. At least that appears to be the only explanation of 
what otherwise was a very stupid aaron joke. He had to 
e was going to the door “ 


away early in the morning. As 
passed Freda’s room where she was asleep. ing an uncon- 
ventional personage, he went in and issods her, came out and 
shut the door. “In doing so his hand came in contact with the 
cold key, which he turned suddenly in the lock, and with a quick 
movement threw it out of a window opposite.” Now we are 
clearly of opinion that Maurice was off his head when he did 
this. The action was absolutely without motive, and the pre- 
cipitation with which it was done, the hour in the morni 
(before five), Maurice’s ordinary character (that of a prig)—all 
combine to make it improbable that it was a practical joke. 
However, Freda clearly was of a different opinion. She had to 
get out of window, and, though she appeared to take it calmly 
at the moment, she was doubtless much annoyed. And it 
was this annoyance much more than the tiresome platitudes 
of her relatives that induced her to jilt Maurice as she did with 
the utmost brutality a little later. We have laboured to clear 
up this passage because, without some such explanation of Freda’s 
conduct, the whole of the latter half of the book becomes sense- 
less. Why she threw Maurice over, why she therefore died, and 
why Maurice, who pretended to be deeply in love, did nothing 
worse than go off and enjoy himself at Florence, is all simple 
enough if we suppose that he was mad and she had an vern- 
able temper, but otherwise it is impossible to understand. We 
admit that it is some objection to this theory that it does not 
seem to have occurred to Mr. Robertson. 

Chichester Anderson occupied the somewhat remarkable posi- 
tion of Attorney-General and member of the Cabinet. For 
worldly reasons he married a lady called sometimes Lady 
Gertrude, and sometimes Lady de Vigne. They had one son; 
but the marriage was not a happy one. She was as proud as 
her husband, which was saying a great deal, and in a moment of 
irritation she ran away with a doctor called Edmund Langton. 
Whereupon Anderson divorced his wife, turned his son out of 
doors, and caused Langton to fall over a cliff, which showed 
determination. The Attorney-General had before this become 
Lord Chief Justice of England, and therefore a venal metro- 

litan magistrate declined to allow any inquiry into Langton’s 

eath. (There does not seem to have been a coroner in the neigh- 
bourhood.) However, Anderson was not suffered to go unpun- 
ished, and we were able to take some interest in our author's 
account of a burglary, murder, trial, and sudden death ; the latter 
being the result to Anderson of condemning his son to death for 
the murder of a policeman. At least, so Mr. Stanhope says; we 
believe it was the outcome of the Chief Justice’s professional 
horror and remorse at having tried a man for a crime committed 
while breaking into his—the judge’s—house. Our readers will 
— that 4A Martyr to Pride is a fine old-crusted melo- 

rama. The story has some merits, especially in its impossible 
closing scene or scenes, but there is no pretence at character- 
drawing, and the style is bad. It is bad because Mr. Stanhope 
chooses to make use of strange words—such as “ wanhope,” 
“ malefic,” “foredeem,” “ well-mettled,” “exampling” ; it is 
because there are many faults of grammar (for instance, at 
pp- 21, 212, and 277), and, above all, it is bad because it is in- 
tolerably inflated. 

As different as may be from A Martyr to Pride is Mr. Black's 
book—one of which it is to be said that it is, as far as sucha 
quality is to be found in human things, perfectly harmless. We 
cannot add that we found the Adventures of a House-Boat specially 
exciting. But they were even further from being disagreeable or 
irritating. In fact, their soothing power was ost excessive, 

articularly when Mr. Black is moved to give us his views on 
Secobitiam and other historical and social topics. For the rest 
the characters are fairly drawn, and the story is as slight as that 
of a modern American novel. It may be told in two sentences. 
A married couple, a young lady, and two bachelors were towed 
about England in a house-boat. The married man and one 
of the bachelors flirted with the young lady, and the other 
bachelor—a dauntless Highlander—married her. That is all; 
and such as it is, it is pleasantly told, with a plentiful seaso 
of descriptions of scenery, moral reflections, and the social an 
historical discussions above alluded to. A wholesome, fragrant 
book, and absolutely innocuous. 
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DIARY OF MR. JUSTICE ROKEBY, AND CHETHAM 
SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS.* 


R. JUSTICE ROKEBY is known to readers of the Surtees 
Society publications by Canon Raine’s Memoir of him, and 
by his letters and “ religious journal” therein comprised. Born 
in 1631 or 1632, the second son of Thomas Rokeby, ~ nd 
Burnby, Yorkshire, he entered Gray’s Inn in 1650—Canon Raine 
says in 1652 or 1653, but the editor of the Diary before us has 
ascertained the exact date by the entry in the Book of Admissions 
of Gray’s Inn. Being a Puritan both by training and by choice, 
he became, after his call to the Bar, the principal adviser of the 
Nonconformists in the North of England, and is supposed to have 
a on the movement in favour of the Prince of b 
en that Prince became King, Rokeby was raised to the 
Bench—an panera which was fully justified by his legal 
experience and reputation, without re to political services, 
but which, as he was a Presbyterian and a ig, he probably 
would not have obtained under the preceding régime. He died 
in 1699, and was buried in the Rokeby chapel in Sandal Church, 
where his honours and his virtues are commemorated in a lo 
and laudatory Latin epitaph. The laudation was better deserv 
than are monumental laudations in general; for Rokeby was a 
fine specimen of Puritanism at its best ; both professionally and 
privately he was a man of high and blameless character, deeply 
religious, and so charitable that he gave away a tenth, and at last 
an eighth, of his income. From the 6th of May, 1688, till three 
months before his death he kept a journal, mainly, though not 
pave of a religious nature, which Wilberforce at one time had 
thoughts of publishing—an intention which has since been carried 
out by the Surtees Society. But during the greater part of the 
same time he also kept a purely legal diary. It is this which 
has now been privately printed from a MS. in the ssion of Sir 
Henry Peek, and with a short preface by Mr. William Boyd. 
If we skip nine pages of bare names of cases in which he was 
, With notes of the accompanying fees, the Diary begins 
with the Midland Circuit of the summer of 1689, which Rokeby 
was to have gone, but “ was Stayed in Towne to attend y*® Par- 
liam'.” He noted, however, the dates and places of the Assizes, 
and apparently had to pay his share of the travelling expenses :— 

The Judges hired a Coach betwixt them, y* costs of w & beussinsaping, 
for my share thereof above all profits, we* came in throughout y® circuit 
was about 17 li. 

On his next circuit, which he only went in part, there was a 
little unpleasantness about the expenses :— 

I went onely to Reading & Oxford, & then King’s pleasure was 

signifyed to =f to B many te London, & Just: Eyre went ye rest of y* 
circuit alone, we had hired a Coach betwixt us, but Just: Eyre refusing to 
take it along w' him, I came home in it, & after ye circuit was over, y* 
acc’s were stated, and Just. Eyre demanded that I should pay halfe of ve 
charges of his own Saddle horse, & of his clerk of y¢ chamber, & of his 
groome & Sumpter, I thought it was not reasonable, but +Y his pposal, I 
referred it to Just: Powell and Just: Ventris who Judged it agt me: & I 
was out of purse this circuit: 19 li: and above. 
After this, Rokeby seems generally to have taken a coach and four 
to himself—once or twice, on account of heavy snow and bad 
ais, a coach and six—with an extra horse to carry a “ port- 
mantle. 

Much of the Diary could only be appreciated by a lawyer; but 

are some entries of more general interest. Such are the 
tion, at Wells, of the validity of a Quaker marriage, which 
eby was “clear of opinion” was gocd; or, at Salisbury, 

The cause of ye Orange y <> <p Wreckers for God’s goods 
see (wickedly) called, high daitis 880 Ui. 
or “att y* Nisi Prius,” a question whether one of five parties to a 
deed is bound by it after a mouse has eaten off two of the seals. 
At Hertford, in 169}, our Judge fines Mr. Benjamin Cranmer for 
drinking the late King James's health and denying King William 
to be lawful heir of the Crown. Then at Shrewsbury in 1692 a 
deprived parson was “tryed for praying in his own house for y* 
restoration of y* late K Jas.” He got off on this charge, but 
refusing the oaths, “I fined him 20s. forthat.” Rokeby, although 
(according to his epitaph) “in utraque curia squabiliter adeo et 
incorrupte se gessit ut tam regi quam populo fuerit in deliciis,” 
Teveals in his Diary his Whig and Dissenti ings. There 
are many entries showing how he noted “the politics of the 
people with whom he had todo. At Exeter in 1697 the Mayor 
was “A tory creature of 8. E. S.,” of which abbreviation no 
explanation is offered. The Sheriff of Devonshire (Jasper Ratcliffe, 


* The Diary of Mr. Justice Rokeby. Printed from a MS. in the pos- 
session of Sir Henry Peek, Bart. Privately printed. 

Remains, Historical and / connected with the Palatine Counties o 
Lancaster and Chester. Vol. XIII. New Series, A Bibliography of 
Works written and edited by Dr. John Worthington, 
College, Cambridge, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, fs §ec. 
Compiled by Richard Copley Christie, Chancellor of the Diocese of Man- 
chester, a — of the Chetham Society. Printed for the Chetham 


Jb, Vol. XIV. The Coucher Book of Furness i. Printed from 

a? in the Record Office, London. Edited by Rev. J.C. 

Atkinson, D.C.L., Author of “The Cleveland Glossary,” “The History of 

Cleveland,” “The Handbook of Ancient Whitby and its Abbey,” &c. 
Part Ill. Printed for the Chetham Society. 

Jb. Vol. XV. The History of the Church and Manor of Wigan, in the 

County of Lancaster. By the Honourable and Reverend George T. O. 

Cha; 


Master of Jesus 


Bridgeman, Rector of Wigan, Honorary Canon of Li 1, in in 
Ordinary to the Q Author of “A Histo of the Princes South 
Wales” &c, Part I. rinted for the Chetham Society. 1888, 


Esq.) is described first as a “Tory-Williamite,” then as “a Rich 
scraping merch‘ inclined to Torism. Bant y* Gaol* ill man, 
Wn. Hulls, undersheriff, a fair man,” where it may be suspected 
that the epithets denote their well or ill affection to Government. 
Assize sermons seem, as later on in the days of Dr. Sacheverell, 
to have been frequent outlets for Tory feeling. At Dorchester 
in 169} Mr. Justice Rokeby was, not unreasonably, aggrieved by 
the preacher, Mr. Place, reflecting “upon y* indulgence by Act 
of Parl: to Protestant dissenters,” and sa’ “ y® wisdom of y* 
nation had giv® every man liberty to spit in y* face of y* Church,” 
and more of the same kind :— 

1 tooke notice of y* offensiveness of this passage, 
in my charge & in my discourse w y¢ Sheriff, who afterwards 
was much troubled about it. 

When the Judge went on to Cornwall, again he found a 
preacher who “reflected upon the indulgence” and = 
occasional conformity. “I heard yt y* Grand Jury desired hi 
to print his sermon ”—which shows what were their sympathies. 
On the other hand, in 1694, Rokeby was told at Taunton that 
some Dissenters there “were much troubled” by some remarks 
of his upon their own or their co-religionists’ want of charity 
in sueing “a poor Townsma, ruined in Mounmouth’s ins 
“upon y® Stat. Ph: & M: for selling Wares in a market.” [See 
1& 2 Ph. & M.c. 7.) :— 

I express¢ my dislike of y*® fee my & they told me it was done by 
some great traders who were ters, & I said y* psecution was worse 
in them, than in other men, bec. they had been sufferers und* y* severe 
psecution of rigorous penall laws. 

There are some entries relative to the preparations in 1696 for 
trying Sir John Fenwick, the Jacobite conspirator. Rokeby had 
made his preparations for starting on the Oxford Circuit, when 
he neil a message from the Lords Justices to stay in town 
for the trial. A few days later he learned that the trial was 
put off, “and yt I might goe into y* circuit when I pleased.” 
As all readers of Macaulay know, Fenwick’s friends in the end, 
by getting one of the two witnesses against him out of the way 
saved him from the ordinary course of law only to fall by 
more terrible engine of an Act of Attainder. pene however, 
of this appears in Rokeby’s Diary, which ends on the 16th of 
August, 1697, with a notice of Colson’s recent benefaction to 
Bristol. 

The three volumes of the Chetham Society before us vous 
the Bibliography of the works written and edited by Dr. John 
Worthington, Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, whose Diary 
and Correspondence have already been published for the Society ; 
the third part of the “Coucher Book” of Furness Abbey, and 
first part of the History of the Church and Manor of Wigan. 
The Bibliography contains an interesting account of John Smith, 
Dean of Queens’ College, one of the Cambridge Platonists of the 
seventeenth century and author of the Select Discourses which 
after his death were given to the world by Worthington. Two 
hitherto unpublished notes of Coleridge upon the Select Discourses 
are here printed. Mr. Chancellor Christie’s treatment of his 
subject altogether appears to be most thorough, and is much fuller 
of information than is usual in bibliographies. 

The Coucher Book of Furness Abbey, the cost of transcribing, 
editing, and printing which has been defrayed by the Duke of 
Devonshire, is, in the words of the Council of the Society, “the 
most important monument of medieval Lancashire” which it has 
yet issued, the documents contained in it being of value to 
students, though for the most part not, as the editor owns, 
general interest. Perhaps the noticeable the 
of King Henry (possibly He -) ting licence of non- 
residence, as to their Convent, and 
the power of collecting and transferring to England the revenues 
thence accruing. If this grant is really of the time of 
Henry II., we see how soon the wrongs of Ireland at the hands 
of England began. But they were not peculiar to that dis- 
tressful country. England, in the time of Henry IIL, suffered in 
similar ways for the benefit of Italian ecclesiastics. A later 
Furness document, granting a renewed licence of absenteeism, is 
attributable to King Henry IV., by its use of the title of Rer 
Francie, which could have been borne by no earlier Henry. To 
most readers the chief interest of the volume will lie in the 
“Introductory Chapter,” by the editor, the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, 
which contains a valuable discourse upon ancient iron-worki 
as carried on by the Canons of Gisburne and the monks 
Rievaulx and Furness. It also gives information about the 
Furness salt-works, and a careful account of what is known of 
Tew: Can Bridgeman f Wi 

e Hon. and Rev. Canon , Rector of Wigan, appro- 

priately writes the history of his church. In former days the 

sition of the parsons of Wigan was one of peculiar power and 
ignity :— 

The Hi of the Church and Manor of Wi an interest 
of its aoe only from the close connexion of the one with the other, but 
also from the fact of its being the only instance, as far as I know, in which 
a secular priest held, in right of his church, such plenary powers as were 
conferred upon John de Winwick and his successors by King Edward ITI. 
There were others who became lords of the manor as parsons of their 
churches, as for instance the rectors of the neighbouring parish of Winwick, 
but Iam not aware of any, beside the rectors of Wigan, who enjoyed a 
view of frank, uittance for themselves and their tenants from 
attendance at the Sheriffs’ tourns, cognizance of all pleas as well concern- 
ing lands, tenements, and rents as concerning transgressions, covenan’ 
and complaints, together with issues, forfeitures, amercements, fines, 


both to y® Grand J 


redemptions in cases of this sort arising within their town, manor, or lord- 
ship, and also pleas of assizes, tenants within their manor, who 
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should ha to be arraigned before the King’s justices appointed to hold 
assizes within the county, so that the said justices, when called upon by 
the parson or his bailiff, should give them up to him to be tried in his own 
court. The parsons, moreover, were empowered to inquire into all felonies 

trated within their town or liberty, and to keep the felons in their 
own prison until the next gaol delivery. These, with other privileges, 
were conferred upon the parsons of Wigan for ever by a charter of 
Edward III, and were exercised by them for a long time. 


Of these early parsons the most conspicuous were John de 
Maunsell, who is considered as being the first to hold the then 
newly-created office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and who in 
other ways was a personage of considerable — ny in the reign 
of Henry III. ; John de Winwick, Keeper of the Privy Seal to 
Edward III. ; and Thomas Linacre, the well-known scholar of Tudor 
days. Maunsell and Linacre were evidently both non-residents ; 
and, as Canon Bridgeman observes, the spiritual interests of the 
church of Wi “were probably better cared for by rectors of 
less celebrity.” It was, however, through Maunsell that the town 
acquired its first charter of freedom, of which John de Winwick 
afterwards obtained a confirmation and extension. There isa great 
deal that is of interest in the account both of the distinguished and 
the obscure “ parson-lords ” of Wigan, and the book is a valuable 
contribution to local, and to some extent to general, history. 
The before us goes down to the time of the rector Gerard 
Massie, who died in 1635, when just nominated to the bishopric 
of Chester. Pearson (“On the Creed”) was a later Rector of 
Wigan and Bishop of Chester; but he does not come into the 


present volume. 


NOVELS.* 


A MADD of all work in a Bloomsbury lodging-house, who | 
“moves with an easy unconscious grace,” whose face is 
“ beautiful so far as form and colour are concerned,” and whose | 
eyes are “large, dark, and almond-shaped,” is, even though her | 


face be expressionless and her eyes “soulless,” so strange a pheno- 
menon that no one who meets with her in the opening pages of a 
novel will be surprised at any fate that may befall ‘her, Such 
was Janet Brown, the heroine of Lady Duffus Hardy’s Dangerous 
iment, who, when she is first introduced to the reader, is 
about to.be tried on a false charge of murdering her mistress’s 
mother. She is acquitted; and, when on the point of drown- 
ing herself, is rescued by Giles Morgan, an artist, who takes 
her to his lodgings, and commits her to the care of his land- 
lady. He makes her his mistress, and, while living under 
his protection, the “old statuesque, but dull and stolid, Janet” 
becomes a new creature, and the “awakening soul begins to 
shine.” Finally, Morgan tries the dangerous experiment of marry- 
ing her. He takes her to Rome, and “in that classic city, 
where beauty was a common thing, her beauty stood pre- 
eminent.” Mo inherits a 1 fortune and a baronetcy, 
and brings his wife back to England, where she is presented 
at Court, and is “voted the beauty of the day.” How far 
her marriage brought happiness to her and to her husband 
is the author’s secret. The hook is not pleasant or wholesome, 
and is full of absurdities. It is, for example, simply ridiculous 
to Me Sy a girl of Janet’s age and class as so utterly ignorant 
of what is called here “ conventional morality” as to have been 
one of the “ most innocent of all innocent sinners,” and to have 
ually learnt that she had “ fallen at some time from an in- 
visible height.” The seduction of a maid-servant is an unsavo 
subject, and the long account that is given of Janet Brown’s 
attempts to conquer her passion, while an inmate of a Con- 
valescent Home, is exceedingly tedious. The means by which 
the plot is worked out are forced and unnatural. No woman in the 
social position of Miss Jessie Dacres, and with her knowledge of the 
is life as the keeper of a lodging-house ; 
nor wok any lady, in the presence of a large number of other 
ests, have accused her hostess of dyeing her hair in order to 
Sigei herself. Sir Giles Morgan might naturally have been 
angry and astonished at finding his wife, who had refused to go 
to a concert on the plea of a neuralgic headache, talking to her, 
guest’s lover on her doorstep at ten o’clock at night; but we do 
not see that she had done anything to lead him to conclude that 
she had been unfaithful to him with a man whom she always pro- 
fessed to loathe, and his outburst of jealous wrath is in the highest 
improbable. There is nothing in Lady Duffus Hardy's 
treatment of her story to compensate the reader for its disagree- 
ableness; it is badly put together; her characters do not seem 
real to us, and we take no interest in their fortunes. 

Judges might reasonably refuse a “long day” if prisoners 
‘under sentence of death took to recording their reminiscences in 
three-volume novels as bulky as under Arms, which is 
supposed to be written by a certain Richard Marston, of New 


* A Dangerous Experiment. A Novel. Lady Duffus Hardy. 
vols. London: White & Co. 1888. By of 
under Arms: a Story of Life and Adventure in the Bush and in 
the ifields of Australia. By Rolf Bolderwood. 3 vols. London: 
Remington & Co. 1888, 
Till Death us Sever; or, What God hath Joined together, let not Man put 
qnunder. A Novel ‘by J. Lothian Robson. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
I 


ian Will Made in Haste, By Grace Stebbing. London: Jarrold & Sons. 


South Wales, while awaiting execution. This Richard Marston 
was bred up by his father as a cattle-stealer, and he and his 
brother Jim were when mere lads entrusted with the secret of the 
entrance to a “big, natural park, closed round on every side 
with sandstone rockwalls, as upright as if they were built.” 
In this hiding-place, which was called “Terrible Hollow,” they 
and their comrades kept the cattle and horses which they sto 

from the squatters. They carried on their robberies on a grand 
scale, and on one occasion drove off a thousand head of cattle 
from a single station, and sold them by public auction at 
Adelaide. After having been imprisoned for this job, Richard 
Marston became a b nger, and robbed banks and private 
houses, and had many desperate encounters with the police. He 
was by no means such a magnificent person as his friend and 
chief, Starlight, who, we are told, bore a famous and honoured 
name, not disclosed, and had in brighter days shot pigeons at 
Hurlingham. Starlight appears to have been an escaped con- 
vict, and as he says, in a mysterious and dramatic sentence, 
“An outlaw I by forest laws almost from the days of my 
boyhood, I shall be so to the day of my death,” we imaging 
that this aristocratic sportsman had beén a notorious poacher, 
He was given to mourning over his evil life, and im 18 

regretted, in a prophetic spirit, that he had not enlisted in 
Hodson’s Horse. Under various assumed names, such as Frank 
Haughton, he used to associate on friendly terms with “ Honour- 
ables,” who came to the gold-diggings for amusement ; would 
“rig himself out as a regular swell, with an eye-glass in his 
eye,” call for Moselle at the “Prospectors’ Arms,” and re- 
mark, “The last time I drank wine as good as this was at 
the Caffy Troy something or other, in Paris. I wouldn’t mind 
being there again, with the Variety Opera to follow. Would you, 
Clifford P” Te had a wonderful horse, and was a kind of com- 
“sang of Dick Turpin and Claude Duval. The book contains a 
arge number of stirring incidents, which will probably please 
boys; but the adventures of “ Marston’s gang” are given at too 
great length, and are too much like one another. Besides, the 
story is one of mere vulgar ruffianism ; and the plan on which it 
is written, the whole being told in the slang and rough language 
wh Australian bushranger, makes it exceedingly tedious to 


Mr. Robson informs us in his preface that he has written Till 
Death us Sever with a “ motive.” What it is that he intends to 
teach we have not discovered, and we do not care to trouble 
ourselves about it ; for, whatever it may be, it has led him to 
write a story that is as revolting as it is silly. He says that, “as 
the title sufficiently indicates, it was not composed for the 
benefit of our young maidens.” His title, which is surel 
harmless enough, indicates nothing of the kind, and if it di 
there would still be no reason why those who are not young 
maidens should be invited to wade through such an pit one 
book. In his first chapter, headed “Damon and Phinthias,” 
appear two yo men, Arthur Lorraine and Hi Clinton, 
“whose souls are knit together even as the souls of David and 
Jonathan.” Clinton, the villain of the story, announces that it is 
only his “ way to flirt a bit, you see,” to which Lorraine, “ reti- 
cent and contemplative,” a “gentle enthusiast in music and 
poetry,” in whom there “lingered the protecting care he had 
once shown to his bright a answers, “It is not a nice 
way.” He never flirted ; and, when he met a lovely young lady 
at the York station who had lost her purse and her railway ticket, 
took a third-class ticket for her, put her into the ladies’ carriage, 
and went first-class himself. He married this young lady, an 
did not kiss her until they were in the train after the wedding, 
when he “ folded her in his arms, and took the kiss he had longel 
for,” and then went back to his window at the other end of the 
carriage, feeling “somehow ashamed.” When they were settled 
in their home he took to improving his wife’s mind, until she 
came to the just conclusion that he was “quite too insufferably 
conceited,” while the elder Mrs. Lorraine, a worthy mother of 
such a son, lectured her on the duty of making friends of her 
servant-maids, and “ planning little pleasures for them.” After 
the birth of her first duit the “bright Harry” came to stay with 
his friend, and at once began to talk to Mrs. Lorraine in the 
presence of her husband with a — freedom that, for anything 
we know to the contrary, may be fashionable among linen 
drapers’ young men. On the second day of his visit he made # 
further advance :— 

“Do give up calling me Mr. Clinton,” im ° 

looked at her husband. 

“ Do as you like,” said he. 

“ If I call him larry, ho wil cortaialy wish to call me Marjorie next,” 
objected Marjorie, with woman’s unerring instinct of the nature of the 
man. 

“ I only wish I might,” said the man in a melancholy tone. 

No, the different with a lady,” decided the husband ; 
“so cease your sighs, my fine young gentleman, and go on with your story: 
Finally Clinton persuaded his friend’s wife to elope with him. 
Lorraine felt that “only God was left—a mighty only”; he sat 
down to dinner, and held family prayers with his mother and the 
servants. Then he went to 1a, and devils—among them & 
“little demon who shrieked louder than the rest ”—came 
jeered at him until they were put to flight by—but we do not 
care to repeat the unctuous trash which imparts additional 
to Mr. Robson’s novel. After three chapter 

the guilty pair, preaches to Clinton through a who 9 
forces his wife to come back with him, locks her up, and subject® 
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her to cruel indignities. As it is against his principles to divorce 
her, he imprisons her, though he is supposed t belong to the Eng- 
lish Church, in a convent in the South of France, and when he 
takes her back to his house treats her in an unmanly fashion, 
and exposes her to the scorn of her servants, whom he dismisses 
when they treat her with rudeness, and to the brutal revilings of 
his excellent mother, whom he takes to live with him, apparently 
in order that she may break the wretched woman’s spirit for him. 
A course of this treatment, which the author believes to be 
the wisest and most noble mode of dealing with an erring wife, 
is su to restore Mrs. Lorraine to a sense of self-respect 
and to lead her to love her husband. Clinton appears again; 
Lorraine treats him as familiarly as of old, calls him by his 
Christian name, forces his wife to meet him, and bullies her 
because she cannot say that “the folly of three years ago is all 
forgotten.” Finding that Lorraine “almost throws her into his 
arms,” Clinton makes another attempt to persuade her to leave 
her husband, and is repulsed with a sermon from the “holy 
saint, whose clothes they who called her Magdalen were not 
worthy to touch.” He tells this to a Lady Hamilton, one of the 
lect old ladies of the book, who thereupon invites him to kiss 
, and talks about meeting “ before the throne.” Among other 
revolting incidents we are told how, in later days, Lorraine in- 
formed his son of his mother’s fall, how the boy called her by a 
vile name, and how she knelt to him to beg his forgiveness, and, 
even worse than this, how Clinton flirted with one of Mrs. 
Lorraine’s daughters, who fell in love with him, and “sobbed out 
her artless confession” to her father. We have noticed this book 
at greater length than it deserves, for we wish to show that our 
condemnation of it is not exaggerated. It is thoroughly 
nauseous and contemptible. 
In A Will Made in Haste the reader is asked to believe that a 
successful New Orleans merchant would send his son, a boy of 
fifteen, to be the “head of a fresh branch of his flourishing mer- 
cantile business” in a distant town, of which he knew so little 
that he had not found out that it had virtually no existence 
except on the land-agent’s map. This town, Texanola, and the 
land-agent, are feeble imitations of Eden and Scadder, and the 
friend whom Henry Baumgarten, the boy merchant, picks up is 
a kind of religious Mark Tapley. Henry Bau n’s father, 
when dying of yellow-fever, leaves a half-share in his business to 
a man who took him to a hospital, and repeated a text to him, 
remarking that “no father can make his child a more priceless 
death-bed gift than partnership with one who shall lead him to 
the knowledge that Neath is the gate of Life.” As, however, he 
did not know the pious stranger’s right name, and a wicked 
ry managed to get his own name written in the will instead 
of it, his son found himself saddled with an undesirable partner. 
Many exciting events are supposed to happen at Texanola, but 
ef are told in the weakest ible fashion, and the whole story 
is sketchy and improbable. The book contains several spirited 
illustrations which have all been misplaced by the binder. 


WELLINGTON.* 


R. LATHOM BROWNE has undertaken a useful task 

in selecting from the scattered and voluminous literature 
telating to Wellington such as best illustrate the cha- 
racter, and chronicle the career, of that great man. He has 
pieced them together for the use and guidance of the man 
who in these busy days can ill afford the time to read throug 
the volumes of Wilson-Croker, Larpent, Raikes, Lord William 
Lennox, and M. Maurel. It must be said, too, that the running 
comment which Mr. Lathom Browne has supplied to connect the 
various extracts he has so well chosen, though it does not claim, 
ts he modestly admits, to be a biography of his hero, elucidates 
the subject-matter of the conversations, letters, or despatches 
quoted, and is in all cases supported by an ample system of refer- 
eace to original sources. 

The leading motive of this book, the ing one of every 
umbiassed biographer, is appreciation of the man who for more 
than half a century made the history of his country and upheld 
its greatness at a height never reached by it before in the 
estimation of the world at 1 It was only on raising his 
country to this height that Wellington raised himself, and this 

id even less by opportunity supplied by others than b 

the exercise of his great abilities on all occasions, both 

and great, by patient, unobtrusive perseverance through a long 
series of years. Indeed, from the date of his first commission in 
his eighteenth year (1781) to that of the battle of Vimiera—in 
fact, one may carry on the time up to the date of his return to 
the Peninsula in 1809—he did only what many English generals 
have done before and since during their first twenty years of 
service. But now he was entrusted with the command, with a 
free hand and unshackled b superior orders, and was enabled to 
aplay those abilities which soon raised him to an equality with 

‘elson, and marked him out as the triumphant rival of Napoleon 

lf, who had hitherto figured as invincible. Had his career 
with his construction of the lines of Torres-Vedras, he 
Would have set a problem for the study of all future comm 


wr. Wellington ; or, the Public and Private Life of Arthur, First Duke of 
as told by Himself, his Comrades, and his intimate Friends. By 
&. Browne. London: Allen & Co, 


As it happened, he was to demonstrate its influence on the war— 

the defeat of Massena, the passage of the Ebro, the battles of 

— and of the Pyrenees, and the triumphant entry into 
ance, 

The career of Wellington up to this date would have placed. 
him on a level with the most distinguished generals; but his 
greatness was not to end here. Napoleon, a captive at Elba, was 
yet to escape from thrall, and, after performing miracles, to fall 
once more, and that on meeting his one great foe on the battle- 
field, in a contest that gave comparative peace to the world from 
the date of Waterloo to that of the Crimean War. 

Mr. Lathom Browne by no means occupies the bulk of his work 
with the military career of Wellington ; this fills only one hun- 
dred pages of the volume, which, however, supply a fairly com- 
plete epitome, well compiled. But there is much more to say of 
the man who, at the comparatively early age of forty-six, retired 
from active service, to become the leading Civil servant of the 
country and the Crown. Mr. Lathom Browne, in treating of this 
and subsequent periods, contrives, by fitting extracts from count- 
less authorities and by the addition of connecting links, to illus- 
trate the true character of the Duke, his unflagging devotion to 
country, stern sense of duty, brilliant common-sense, his love of 
fair-play, of honourable dealing, unflinching frankness, and quiet 
generosity. ; 

There are, of course, stories and sayings in this volume which 
will be familiar to many, but they are none the less welcome, 
and grouped as they are they will convey to more than one reader 
a new and more complete idea of the man whose adaptability to 
times of peace so puzzled eo oe at St. Helena. In looking at 
more than one episode in Wellington’s career we see that, like 
many a general since his time, he was hampered by a pragmatical 
Government at home, and that his whole aim m war—unlike 
Napoleon’s—was rather to protect his country against failure 
than to win success for himself His caution and his calculati 
instinct are well illustrated in his words to Mrs. Croker :—“ 
the business of war, and indeed all the business of life, is to 
endeavour to find out what you don’t know by what you do 
know ; that’s what I called guessing what was on the other side 
of the hill.” His views, too, as to the probability of his success, 
as expressed on the eve of his facing the French, form a fit text 
to the whole history of his tactics in the Peninsula, There was 
a world-wide discussion in those times about the enemy’s new 
system of manceuvres. Wellington had no faith in the new 
system. He believed in the superiority of his own. “Ithinkita 
false one,” he said, “against troops steady enough, as I hope mine 
will be, to receive them with the bayonet. I suspect that all the 
Continental armies were more than half-beaten before the battle 
was begun. I at least will not be frightened beforehand.” That his 
series of brilliant successes during that memorable campaign, in 
the face of the discouragement, want of confidence, and ineptitude 
of two Governments, were in no sense due to the “lucky star” to 
which so many of his detractors had recourse, is proved over and 
over agai ty me records here collected together. 

To the oft-repeated charges of hardness there are manifold 
answers, and no one who has really studied the principles of dis- 
cipline practised by Wellington can fail to admit that he was 
guided by that sound conception of mercy which makes it a duty 
to sacrifice one life to thousands. Of his grief at the 
sacrifice that was involved there is not the shadow of a doubt. 
The man who said “that nothing was more tragical than a 
victory except a defeat” was to a certainty no stoic. If the high 

ualities which made him an ideal tactician in the game of war 

iled when applied to affairs of State, the fact only goes to 
rove his fidelity to himself, and to the high purpose he en- 
eavoured to ieve. His action with to the Reform 
Bill was that of the commander rather than of the statesman ; 
but no one will say that the result of the contest between 
himself and the nation was otherwise than honourable to both. 
He was true to his belief, and the people were true to theirs; 
and, though they op the statesman they revered and lo 
the soldier. Throughout he was the same, and whether in a 
controversy with the King as to the conduct of the Duke of 
Clarence ; or in a correspondence with Massena on the questions 
of prisoners; or in declining to promote the interests of friends 
t for promotion, or in defending the just claims of neglected 
widows and ill-treated officials, he always took a true, > 
downright view of every case that came before him. 

His ity, and his hatred of affectation, as well as a certain 
want of humour which is to be noted in him, were all displa 
in his only meeting with Nelson. They met at the War Office 
while waiting to see the Secretary of State. Mr. Croker relates 
the anecdote :— 

He could not know who I was [said the Duke]; but he entered at once 
into conversation with me, if I can call it conversation ; for it was almost 
all on his side and all about himself, and in really a style so vain and sill 
as to surprise and disgust me. I suppose that something that I Nappenea 
to say may have made him guess that I was somebody, and he went out of 
the room for a moment—l have no doubt to ask the office-keeper who I 
was ; for when he came back he was altogether a different man, both in 
manner and matter, All that I had thought a charlatan style had vanished, 
and he talked of the state of this country and the aspect and probabilities 
of affairs on the Continent with a good sense and a knowledge of subjects 
both at home and abroad that surprized me —y more agreeably 
than the first part of our interview had done. In fact, he talked like ap 
officer and a statesman. ‘The Secretary of State kept us long waiting, and 
certainly for the last half or three-quarters of an hour I don’t know that 
I ever had a conversation that interested me more. Now, if the Secretary 
of State had been admitted Nelson in the first quarter 
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of an hour, I should have had the same impression of a light and trivial 
character that other people have had ; but, luckily, I saw enough to be 
satisfied that he really was a very superior man; but certainly a more 
sudden and complete metamorphosis I never saw. 
The Duke did not for a moment suspect that it was Nelson's 
- adaptability that led first to his flippant manner, and then to the 
display of his true character on discovering that his companion 
‘was somebody—that is, a worthy listener. 


LITERATURE OF BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS. 


as literature of Belgium has not been much enriched during 
the past six months, nor has the harvest been greater in 
Holland, but we have noted every month translations of the 
best English, French, and German novels. This is somewhat 
remarkable, as study is so perfected in Holland that every young 
man of eighteen can write and read at least three modern lan- 
gasses while in Belgium the study of languages, even of 

mish, used — y the people, is somewhat neglected. 
Only French, the medium of the more cultivated, is culms 
wary This exclusiveness produces a certain depreciation of 

emish literature. Amongst the partisans of French education 
a knowledge of English and German is almost exceptional. 
Hence the reason that foreign languages are more cultivated and 
translations are more read in the Netherlands than in Belgium, 
where French is, so to speak, the most generally accepted medium 
of communication. We will not fatigue the reader by enumerating 
the books translated and published in Holland this year; we 
have merely desired to draw attention to the fact that, owing to 
an insufficient quantity of original books in Holland, the foreign 
press is borrowed from. In spite, however, of this penury, we 
observe some good publications both in the North End South 
provinces of the Netherlands. 

To commence with those that have issued from the Belgian 

we note some historical studies; but they are mostly con- 
tinuations of various works already known to our readers. Firstly, 
Les relations politi des Pays-Bas et de [Angleterre sous le 
regne de Philippe II, published b M. Kervyn de Lettenhove (1). 
It treats of the second part of the Duke of Alba’s government, 
and includes the years from 5th October, 1570, to 29th November, 
1573. This work pape of the Collection de chroniques belges 
inédites, published by order of the Belgian Government, to which 
reference has already been made in these pages. M. Kervyn de 
Lettenhove gives 534 documents, and amongst them are some 
which throw a strong light on that period of history. For ex- 
ample, the letters between the Duke of Alba and Guaras and 

a, interesting not only to the English but also to French 
and Scottish readers, and recommendations addressed from the 
Netherlands to England. In several memoirs of the Prince of 
» Don Gueran d’Esprés, and Lord Burleigh, examining 
the rules to be observed in the political attitude of the Nether- 
lands and England, we find important details relative to England 
(p. 2441); ina memoir of Charles de Boisot reasons are given 
engaging Elizabeth to support the Prince of (p- 2490); 
, lastly, there are letters upon the commercial relations of 
the two countries (pp. 2530-32, &c.) The tableau referred to 
in these pages treats of the execution of Dr. Story. Story had 
been taken prisoner in Zealand, and was accused of conspiring 
for Elizabeth’s death at the instigation of Philip. The Catholics 
hoped this death would have been revenged ; but Elizabeth con- 
tinued to cultivate Spain, encouraged by the Duke of Alba’s desire 
of re-establishing commercial relations. This furnished matter 
for several other letters to Burleigh. 

In a former article we have already referred to the studies 
of Canon Daris on the history of the diocese of Liege; these 
are still continued. M. Edgar de Marneffe, one of the royal 
archivists, has, ina most admirable manner, just supplemented 
Canon Daris’s work by the publication of the political corre- 
spondence and documents concerning Liege in the sixteenth 
century (2). 

MM. H. and P. peers continue their Brurelles a travers 
les dges (3), a splendidly illustrated work. M. Claeys publishes 
Pages Whistoire locale gantoise (4), very interesting to readers of 
the province of Flanders. 

. de Potter and Broeckaert, known to our readers as inde- 
fatigable workers, continue their History of the Communes of 
East Flanders in Flemish (5). It is an original work, but some- 
what unsystematic, and is not always to be accepted unreservedly, 
‘on account of several inaccuracies. 

M. Em. van den Berghe has made researches towards writing 
a history of the Chambre de Rhétorique, called Ste. Barbara, in 
Rousselaere (in West Flanders) (6). The author places a new 


(1) Les relations politiques des Pays-Bas et 


de Philippe IT. Par Kervyn de Lettenhove. Vol. VI. in 4°. 
Hayez. 1888. 

(2) La principauté de Liége et les Pays-Bas au XV [ime siécle. Tome 1. 
Par Edgar de Marneffe, Liége: Grandmont-Donders. 


Bruxelles & travers les Par H. et P. Hymans. vols- 
Bruylant, Christophe’ & Cie 1888, 
(4) Pages Dhistoire locale gantoise. Par H. Claeys. 2¢ série. Gand: 


Vuylsteke. 
(5) Geschiedenis van de gemeenten der incie Oost- Vlaanderen. Door 


Fd de Potter en Jan Broeckaert. 4 vols. Gent: Ad. Hoste. 
6) Schets eener hiedenis der ing, som Ste. Barbara, te 


stone in the building of this branch of Belgian literature, neg. 
lected for centuries. The Chambres de Rhétorique (Flemish : 
Rederijkerkamer) were the centres of literary life in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

It is time to mention the Za Belgique (7) of M. Camille 
Lemonnier. This work, which has occupied the author duri 
eight years, is one of the most noteworthy which has appeared 
late. It is more than a descriptive book, it is a patriotic lay 
celebrating the ancient customs and monuments of Flanders, 
The artistic value of this fine volume is enhanced Lhe 
and sketches from nature by well-known artists, as . Xavier 
Mellery, Constantin Meunier, Fernand Khnopff, A. Heins, 
Théodore Hannon, Hubert, Lynen, Uytterschaut, &c.—artists 
who have accompanied the author on his peregrinations in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. These journeys have enabled them 
to portray most charmingly and vividly popular scenes, which 
mere imagination alone could, perhaps, hardly have represented, 
The book has obtained the quinquennial prize of the Académie 
Royale des Lettres de Belgique. 

. Lemonnier was also commissioned by the Belgian Govern- 
ment to make a journey in Germany in furtherance of his artistic 
studies, and has fully justified the confidence and high expecta- 
tions placed in him. He has —_— the first part of the 
impressions of his journey, entitled En <Allemagne(8), @ work 
which, though not giving profound studies of German manners 
and customs, abounds in most charming details. He speaks of 
the chefs-deuvre he has seen in various collections, especially of 
those of the Flemish school, with a richness of style and expres- 
sion most truly remarkable. 

The fruitful pen of M. Jean Robie, the author of charming 
descriptions of journeys in India, has just produced a very artistic 
work, called ‘Notes dun frileuxr (9). Unfortunately, however, but 
a very limited number of copies have been issued, as formerly the 
case with the publications of the late M. Adolphe Siret, the 
eminent editor of the Journal des Beaux-Arts. We may mention 
here that this periodical publication has ceased since Siret’s death 
in January 1888. MM. Siffer and Leliaert of Ghent, who have 

ublished during the last few months an artistic review in 
emish called Dietsche Warande, have addressed a circular to 
the former subscribers of the Journal des Beaux-Arts, especially 
recommending the Warande, which, indeed, ap worthy of 
attention. e noticed with pleasure that a work of M. Edmond 
Vander Straeten, one of the most eminent musical authorities of 
our country and age, was mentioned in one of the first numbers 
of the review in question. 

M. Vander Straeten’s new volume is a continuation of a series, 
entitled Les musiciens néerlandais en Espagne (10), a work of in- 
comparable talent. The true researcher needs not only to peruse 
the archives and to examine the biographical landmarks of the sub 
jects he touches upon, but he needs also an innate perspicacity to 
enable him to follow the right trail, and this perspicacity is pos- 
sessed in a very high degree by M. Edmond 1 Vander Stracten, 
We shall be happy to refer more fully to his work on its com- 

letion. 
7 We see that M. Gregoir published last January very interest- 
ing documents relative to the history of music (11); while M 
J.J. van Ysendyck continues his work, Documents classés de Cart 
dans les Pays-Bas, du qu XVI[[itme siecle (12). 

With respect to social questions, we find L’Eglise et Tordre social 
chrétien, by P. de Decker, an ex-Minister, also member of the 
Royal Academy (13). The author establishes and develops his 
Eee in so solid and eloquent manner, that those ever 
who do not entirely agree with him are forced to admit aml 
admire the learning he displays, and the clear logical manner it 
which, as he announced in his preface, he gives the tableau of 
the services rendered to the world by the Church since het 
establishment, and her part in the history of civilization. This 
book may perhaps be ranked with Les origines de la civilisation 
moderne of M. Kurth (formerly referred to), as both are of 
marked by solidity of reasoning and display the good fai 
convictions of their respective authors. 

Amongst the numerous collections of poet: ont 
pearing we must note especially the fruits of the pen of | 
young t Verhaeren, whose reputation is steadily increasing: 

- Emile Verhaeren, who wrote Les Flamandes a few years ago— 
a work of talent certainly, but too exuberantly realist, has pu 
lished a volume of verses, entitled Les soirs (14). His originality 
is again strongly marked, and his pom both harmonious 
clear, deviates, so to say, from the materialist route hitherto 
followed by him. Verhaeren is undoubtedly an artist. 


La Belgique. Par Camille Lemonnier. With Map and Engrav- 
A wood. Paris: Hachette & Cie. 

8) En Allemagne. Sensations d'un passant. Par M. Camille 
Lanter Paris: Librairie illustrée. 1888. 

(9) Notes d'un frileux. Par Jean Robie. Bruxelles: Polleunis. 

(10) La musique aur Pays- Bays avant le X1X¢ siccle, Tome VIIL 

musiciens néerlandais en Expagne, Par E. Vander Straeten. 2™¢ 
Bruxelles: Schott et Cie. 1888. 

11) Documents pour servir &Uhistoire de la musique. Vol. 1. Bruxelles: 
Schott fréres. 

12) Documents classés de Tart dans les Pays-Bas, du ~ 
XV siécle, Par J. J. van Ysendyck. "Rue Berckmans 
chez l’auteur. 

(13) L’église et ordre social chrétien. Par P. de Decker. Louvain: Ch. 
Peeters. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 

(14) Les soirs, Par E. Verhaeren. Bruxelles: Deman. 
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silence (15), by M. Georges Rodenbach, and Hors du siecle, by 
M. Albert Giraud (16) must also be mentioned. The former 
merits attention from its charming delicacy of style. 

We can recommend the study of Mélanie van Biervliet entitled 
Galerie des femmes de la Bible (17). It belongs neither to history 
nor is it a mere artistic study, still less a romance. Mme. 
Courtmans has for the last half-century devoted herself by her 
talented writings towards elevating the artistic tastes and also 
the morality of the people. Her works are now republished 
complete, the sixteenth volume has just appeared (18). 

In her Paysages flamands et wallons Mme. Caroline P 
describes most yey the scenery of her country (19), for 
we portray best that which is most known and loved by us, as 
she remarks herself, and we can testify with pleasure to her 


success. 

Frans van Cuyck publishes several volumes, which especi- 
ally portray life in Antwerp, his native city (20). Pol de Mont, 
the poet, and one of the most talented leaders of the younger 
coterie, has published a collection of “ Idylles” (21). M. Delancker 
relates the episodes of a journey in the East (22). We might 
extend our scrutiny and ask what share foreign countries have 
had in these studies? We would, however, merely cite three im- 

t works: first, the prehistoric studies of MM. Henri and 
is Siret, splendidly illustrated volumes with explanatory 
notices of the produce of Spanish soil (23). 

The Orientalist, Ch. de Harlez, has explored other ground— 

ina, in hi hewn into their ancient 


second edition of M. Chevalier’s work, Histoire de St. 
Bernard, renders a grand tribute of homage to this great saint 
of the twelfth century (25), but the book itself must be recom- 
mended rather on devotional grounds than for its scientific worth. 

It is well known that works on the Congo multiply consider- 
a One of the latest is “ Lettres posthumes,” due to the pen 
of the Captain Charles Warlomont (26), who died at the —— 
Patriotism, charity, cool bravery, profound sensibility, all the 
characteristics of the true soldier are to be marked in these 
letters—and they offer great attractions, but less on scientific 
than on humanitarian grounds. 

In the territory of politics is M. Sylvain Balau’s Soirante-dix 
ans @histoire contemporaine de Belgique, 1815 to 1865 (27), of 
which we shall speak later. We must also note an educational 
work by M. Ferdinand Loise (28), an <Amthologie des auteurs 
frangais et belges, which shows a great amount of study. The 
wuthor has already announced a second volume—a third may 
perhaps follow. 

A very noteworthy publication is that of M. de Geyter, one of 
the best Flemish poets. It is a d national. épopée under the 
title of Koning Karel (Charles v) This poem, written in the 
thythm of the épopées of the middle ages, has much simplicity of 
gem and action, with picturesque freshness; but, on the 

hand, it displays something of the monotony of style 
which disappeared in the poets of the thirteenth century, owing 
tothe musical declamations of the minstrels. Its general tone 
tends rather to diminish the prestige of Charles V. than to 
exalt certain grand qualities of the Emperor-King. M. de 
treats especially of Charles’s connexion with Belgium 
with Ghent, and considers him in two lights—namely, in that 
ofamaster too rigorous towards his scallions subjects, and as 
a striking type of Don Juanism, visible in his character as a man 
of the world. The poet has succeeded in portraying various 
seenes in a most charming and natural manner—for example, 
where Adrian VI. is introduced. 
_ One of the Flemish publications most interesting to foreigners 
8& mystery-play of the fifteenth century, entitled De sevenste 
bliscap van Maria The Seventh Joy of the Blessed Virgin). It is 
ny flere at Catholics divide the life of the Mother 
of our Lord into seven sorrowful and seven joyful events, to 
Which different prayers are attached. In the nth century 


(15) Du silence. Par G. Rodenbach. Paris: Lemerre. 1888. 
(16) Hors du siecle. Par A. Giraud. Bruxelles: Veuve Monnom. 1888. 
&) Ancien et Nouvean Testament. Par Mélanie van Biervliet. 
Tournai: Casterman. 1888. 
(18) Volledige werken. Door Mevr. Courtmans. Gent: Ad. Hoste, 
on?) et wallons, Par Caroline Popp. Bruxelles: 
de Publici 


as?) Sinjoren: Novellen en verhalen. Door Frans van Cuyck. Gent: 
oste. 


(at) In Noord en Zuid: Idyllen en andere gedichten, Door Pol de Mont. 
: Maatschappij 
(22) Brieven over het heilig land. Door P. Delancker. Thielt: R. van 
— Minnaert. 1888. 
23) Les premiers du métal dans le sud-est de 'Espagne. Avec 
dessins, Louvain : : 
(24) La religion nationale des Tartares orientaux, Mandchous el Mongols, 
empereur K’ien- t remitre 
Par Ch. de Harlez. Avec 7 planches. “Bruxelles. 
(25) Histoire de St. Bernard, ParG.Chevalier. 2 vols. 2me éd. Avec 
oo : Desclée, de Brouwere et Cie. 
Correspondance d’ Afrique : lettres posthumes de Ch. Warlomont. 
Avee préface de M. Max Waller. Bruxelles: Monnom. 
8 (27) Soirante-diz ans d'histoire contemporaine de Belgique. Par 
(ay. Balau. Bruxelles: Société Belge de Librairie. 1888. 
Anthologie des auteurs francais et belges. Par Ferdinand Loise. 
Bruxelles : Castaigne. 1888. 


they went so far as to arrange them for the theatre. The so- 


ed Eerste bliscap (First Joyful Mystery) has long been known 


in Flemish literature, and dates from 1444. It was played at. 


feasts in the time of Charles the Bold. Up to our times this 


iece alone was known, and it was very reasonably supposed to — 
the first of a series of the same kind; this supposition was ~ 


confirmed a few years by the acquisition of the manuscri 
of the seventh “Jo ag by the Lone of Brussels; it had ra 
discovered at a public sale. Since then it has been supposed 
that all the Joyful Mysteries were ae for the theatre in the 
fifteenth century. Nocertain proof has, however, been found that 
the second to the sixth Joyful Mysteries have ever been played 
or even written, although a decree of the City of Brussels, in 1447- 
1448, orders the annual representation of one of the Mysteries 
called Joys. The seventh, or last, Joyful Mystery contains the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. A writing of the fourteenth 
century, which had served as a copy, is to be found in the 
Lekenspieghel (Guide for the Laity), a didactic work on in- 
struction and education, written by one of the adepts of Maerlant 
(who died in 1302), the best didactic poet of the end of the 
thirteenth century. This disciple of Maerlant’s is Jan Boendale, 
Secretary of the City of Antwerp, who also gave the first sketch 
from which the first Joyful Mystery of was written a 
century later; while, as we have already observed, the other 
Joyful Mysteries are wanting. It remains to be proved whether 
or no they have ever existed. 


The reader who is equally well versed in Dutch and English 


literature can remark many resemblances between both in the 
fourteenth and sixteenth centuries, though it is impossible to say 
whether the author of the J — Mysteries had a knowledge of 
the Corpus Christi play, although certain passages of it re- 
semble them. Lady authors of novels are more numerous 
than the men authors in the Netherlands since the last few years. 
This shows itself more and more. In the first rank of these gifted 
women we must especially distinguish Mme. van Westhreene, 
already well known as the author of the Oudvelders (the 
Oudveld Family), Van kind tot vroww (“From Child to Woman”), 
&c. She has just published a novel called Adéle (29), which, like 
her former works, shows the author's great talents. 

We must name the fourth edition of Mme. M. van Walcheren’s 
charming tale called Zijn zuster (“ His Sister”) (30). 

Mile. Stratenus, who enjoys a wide reputation, has recently 

ublished Madelon and ions lange marteling (31) (“A Long 
Liateuden ”). The last displays great delicacy of sentiment. In 
her former works love seems to be somewhat too much the sole 
preoccupation of her heroes, though it is true Mlle. Stratenus 
touches most artistically many notes of the “sweet chord.” Eene 
lange marteling forms anexception. The principal character is an 
energetic woman who declines matrimonial proposals, thinking 
they are based on mercenary grounds, and that she is sought for 
her fortune alone. At last she bestows her hand on a loyal man, 
who @ indeed, worthy of it, but who is possessed by the 
fatal demon of play. The heroine sacrifices all her money, 
and endures a vay Fee, ee through her fidelity, without 
the hope of better days and of eternity. The book shows great 
talent. 

Cath. F. van Rees’s De Venetiaansche nachtegaal (32) (“The 
Venetian a gen me ”) gives much information respecting the per- 
sonages of the eighteenth century. 

Mlle. Elise Soer’s De vlaamsche (33) (“ Flemish Vespers”) 
treats of the theme so cherished in Flanders—the combat of the 
French and Flemish in the thirteenth century; the heroes are 
Jan Breidel and Pieter de Coninc, already celebrated by Conscience 
in his De leeuw van Vlaanderen (“ Lion of Flanders”). The author 
takes the trouble to study, hence we look with confidence to her 
future writings. 

The most noteworthy representative of the historical romance is 
Mlle. Sloot, who writes under the pseudonym of “Melati van 
Java” (An Oriental Flower). Her last historical novel, Van slaaf 
tot vorst (From Slave to Prince), is a true chef-d’euvre. We find 
portrayed in a fascinating and unexaggerated manner a most at- 
tractive page of East Indian history, which cannot fail to interest 
— readers. The plot is original and bold, and the characters 
lifelike. The author does not veil the faults committed by the 
mother country, nor does M. Perelaer in his study Baboe Dalima, 
nor formerly did Multatuli (M. Douwes Dekker, 1887) in his 
recital of his residence in the Indies, called Max Havelaar. 

Another author, Adelaide Horch, gives under the modest name 
of Goudlelie (34) (“Golden Lily”) a story which for style and plot, 
of a somewhat German character, merits perusal. The 
of the narrative appears at times a little strained, but the details 
are vivid and are most delicately drawn, while the morality is 
spotless. 


(29) Adéle. Door J. van Westhreene. Amsterdam: P, N. van 
Kampen & Zoon. 

Door M. van Walcheren. Amsterdam: P. N. van 
Kampen & Zoon. 
Door L. Stratenus. Arnhem: P. Gouda 

I 
De Venetiaansche nachtegaal. Door Cath. F. van Rees. Arnhem: 
p. Quint 1888. 

(33) De vlaamsche vesper. Door Elise Soer. x vol. Schiedam: H. A.M 

(34) Goudlelie. Door Adelaide Horch. 2 vols. Leiden: J. Brill, 
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“Lastly, Mme. Frank, in her Onafhankelijk (“ Independent ”),(35) | 


ives a charming history of a young girl who expects to find happi- 
So in complete independence, but who finally enters the port of 


_ Some works on the Colonies cannot fail to interest English 
readers. For instance, a work on ordonnances, or political and 
administrative documents, published by M. van der Chijs (36); a 
publication of the “Batavisch Genootschap” relative to the history 
of events from 1640 to 1641 (37), by an eyewitness ; and, thirdly, 
a work concerning the origin of Dutch authority in the East 
Indies, a collection of unpublished documents issued by M. 
van Deventer (38). A History of the Colonies by M. P. M. 
Netscher (39) has been crowned as a prize essay by the Provincial 
Society of Utrecht. The author treats especially of the frontier 
uestion between Venezuela and British Guiana. On the map is 
own the debatable ground claimed alike by England, Venezuela, 
France, the Netherlands, and Brazil. 

M. P. A. 8. van Limburg Brouwer, a writer more solid and 
conscientious than imaginative, is working indefatigably in the 
cause of civilization. The public will appreciate the worth of his 
ethnological studies; his Oriental romance, Akbar, has been 
received with such enthusiasm that a fourth edition has been 
necessary (40). 

At his side appears M. M. P. Wolters, member of quite a 
literary family, whose historical novel, Lucretia d’Este (41), 
merits all praise both for style and plot. 

M. Maurits Smit has just published a book which, though 
less romantic and historical, possesses other merits. It s 
Addison’s and Van Effen’s Spectators and their psychological 
observations. Smit ridicules (and with reason) charitable concerts 
because they frequently serve as mere pretexts for the display of 
the musical talents of indifferent musicians, being really meetings 
of bores and the bored. A fourth edition has been already issued, 
for his book made agreat sensation. Its title is Dilettantenspiegel 
(Mirror for Dilettanti) (42). 

M. Smit, under the title of the Author of the Dilettanten- 
spiegel, gives us new proofs of the vigour of his criticism and his 
talent as a physiognomist in Sempre Crescendo (43), the name of 
a musical society in Leyden. Sempre Crescendo is a significant 
name for a dwindling society of amateurs, who are but indiffer- 
ently able to converse with the Muses. M. Smit could also 
have said much about dilettantism in other branches of art, but 
confines himself to general observations. 

We shall not speak of the novels that have been translated 
although the translators are not, as formerly, young beginners 
without many claims to celebrity. Both in Holland as in Eng- 
land translators are now found in every class of society. Doctors 
in philosophy, legal luminaries, many of the fair sex, every one, 
translates, and the novels translated are almost innumerable. 

Dr. Jan ten Brink, who has given a consecutive series of lite- 
rary criticisms of men and present events (44), has now published 
a second revised edition of his study on the poet Gerbrand 
Adriaensz Bredero (45). The author gives a fine tableau of the 
literary monuments of the Netherlands in the seventeenth 
century. Bredero was one who sought to free himself from the 
pedantic and narrow rules of the then existing poets, especially 
the rhetoricians, who from the end of the fifteenth century limited 
Dutch writers to their own style of drama, or Zinnespelen, both 
wearisome and monotonous, although possessing a moral and 
religious tendency. The dramatist Bredero wished to a certain 

to revive the dramatic traditions of the middle ages, 
but was unsuccessful. His pieces, written in furtherance of this 
idea, show plainly how much he was dominated by the spirit 
of his times, the spirit of the Renaissance and the rhetoricians. 
Bredero excels solely in the comic vein; his farces show much 
perspicuity and knowledge of the human heart. 

In the collection called Schetsen en kritieken (46) (“Sketches 
and Criticisms”), the author gives extracts from these and intends 
giving them yet more publicity. 

Fiore della Neve is the pseudonym of M. M. G. L. van Loghem, 
editor of a political and literary paper called De Amsterdammer. 
M. van Loghem excels in his studies on French literature, and 


Niers 
) Nederlandsch-Indisch plakaatboek, 1602-1811. Door J. A. van der 
onje Vol. IV. 1709-1743. ’s Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff. 
(37) Dagh-register in’t Casteel Batavia van ’t passerende daer ter 
— als over geheel Nederlandsch Indié. ’sGravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff. 


(38) De ophomat van het nederlandsch in Indié. Door M, L. van 
Deventer. Vol. XIII. ’s Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff. 
(39) Geschiedenis van de Kolonién, Essequebo, Demerari en Berbice. 
Door P, M. Netscher. ’s Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff. 
(40) Akbar. Door P. A. 8. van Limburg Brouwer 1 vol. ’s Graven- 
hage: Martinus Nijhoff. 
Door M. P. Wolters. 2vols. Leiden: S.C. van 
urgh. 
Door Maurits Smit. rvol. Amsterdam: P.N. 
van pen & Zoon. 
(43) ja oe Crescendo. Door den schrijver van den “ Dilettantenspiegel.” 
I ms! n. 


Door Mw. Frank. 2 vols. ’s Gravenhage: Erven 


terdam: P. N. van Kampen & Zoo: 
’s Gravenhage: Nijhoff. 1888. 
(45) Historische xsthetische studie van het hollandsche blijspel der XV IIe 
. Door Dr. Jan ten Brink. Leiden: W. Sijthoff. 
wi Schetsen en kritieken, Door Dr. Jan ten Brink. Leiden: W. Sijthoff. 


ives from time to time original pieces. He has just published 
novel called Victor, in a he displays deep knowledge of 
uman nature (47). 
A series of names in connexion with publications of talent 
and taste can be cited, as William ten Hoet, Annie Foore, A. & (, 
van Duyl, Plox, La Chapelle-Roobol, and others. We will, how. 
ever, limit ourselves to a special reference to a collection of the 
recitals of the middle ages, published in a new form, with notes 
by M. M. A. Perk, who issued last year, and separately, a study 
on Hroswitha, known in the tenth cent as the “nun of 
Gandersheim.” The recent work is entitled Uit vroeger eeuwen, 
wit Oost en West (Former Ages, East and West) (48). We re 
commend this to an English translator; a chapter in it called 
a from a French Workshop” is worthy of being made 

own. 

Geestelijke voorouders (“ Spiritual Ancestors”) (49) is the title 
of the remarkable work of M. M. A. Pierson. e author draws 
his subject-matter from the pages of the Old Testament, and 
makes striking deductions—for instance, when he discovers the 
first idea of a Faust. He explains with much lucidity the 
characters and civil positions of ‘the different authors of the sacred 
page, and enables the thoughtful reader to enter the study of it 
with a wider and more sselvund appreciation of its deeper mean- 

But his writings are not for every one, as they call for 
readers of wide and varied We 

In history we note M. A. H. J. M. Stokvis’s colossal work, 
destined to replace L’art de vérifier les dates, which we consider 
as the Bible of historians. The title of M. Stokvis’s book is 
Manuel d'histoire, de généalogie et de chronologie de tous les états 
du globe, depuis les temps les plus reculés jusqu’a nos jours (50), 
The author's zeal and patience are beyond all praise, and the 
tables are good; yet we Mardy think the author has attained his 
end, because on one hand he gives too many, and on the other 
too few details. His work can indeed serve as a reference bodk 
of all the rulers of the world, but it is wanting in details, and 
those given are frequently taken secondhand. 

Amongst scientific books we are pleased to name M. C. A. van 
Sijpestein’s important work on the siege of Ostend from 1601 t 
ota (51), in which the loss on the two sides is said to haw 
amounted to 10,000 men. The Zandhill, one of the bastions, the 
most exposed to Spanish balls, was called by the.English soldiers 
the Iron Hill, on account of its long resistance to the enemys 
ae. The book contains a good plan of the battlefield and 

ortress. 

Amongst the historical monographs of the last few monthss 
foremost place is occupied by an episode of the history of the 
Reformation, by J. C. Luitingh (52). 

We must also say a few words on a remarkable work hitherto 
omitted, as it is a translation. On account of the traces of study 
it bears it fully merits the attention of the lish public. Ite 
the Faust of Marlowe, translated by Dr. R. S. Tjaden Moddermay, 
Professor of the University of Groni (53). The author his 
used the Clarendon Press Series for his translation, and Pn 
fessor Ward’s work on the same subject. He has followed Wards 
text, and proves clearly that the piece was positively performed 
before the month of February 1589, or perhaps in 1587, six yeas 
before the author’s sudden death. M. Modderman 6 that 
Marlowe had learnt to know Faust’s book by the old English 
translations. He merely cites, however, the translation published 
in the sixteenth century at Frankfort without other name tha 
R. P. Gent—which evidently means gentleman. This literal tram 
lation from the German is met with in the collection of Early Pret 
Romances, edited by William J. Thoms (vol. iii. London, 182} 
But the book called History of the Damnable Life and Deserwt 
Death of Dr. John Faustus appears to be a still older translatio, 
published in 1590. These translations, and the Dutch one whic 
appeared in 1592, reproduce the most ancient history of Faus 
that is known—namely, that published, and perhaps written, 
Spiers in Frankfort in 1587, or at least the edition of 1589. 
the preface of his book M. Modderman gives Marlowe's be | 
from Taine, and reproaches Chateaubriand for having omit 
in his Essays on English Literature. The book contains a 
number of historical and literary notes which cannot o 
interest the English reader. 

Finally we must remark that it is advisable to have recoutt 
to periodical publications—for example, Le messager des scienct 
historiques, the Nederlandsche museum, &c., the Bulletins and 
Annales of the different archeological.Societies, provincial one 
even, in order to follow consecutively the literary and historical 
studies of the Netherlands. 

(47) Victor. Door M.G.L.van Loghem. Amsterdam: J. L. Beyer 
W. F. Dannenfelser. 

(48) Uit vroeger eeuwen, wit Oost en West. Door M. A. Perk 
Aarlan derveen: W. Cambler van Nooten. 

Geestelijke voorouders : studién over onze beschaving. Door 
Tjeenk Willink. 
Manuel Chistoire, de ginéalogie et de chronologic de 
uis les les plus reculés "a nos jours. ate 
(51) Het merkwaardi van Osten Juli 1601-22 Ps 
pss A. van Wr. van & 


2) § van Gale ijne tijdgenooten, Een verhaal wit 
hervorming in Friesiand, “Door J, C. Luitingh. Utrecht! 
. H. van Peursem. 
(53) Het oudste Faust-drama, Marlowe's tragische historie_ van Dr 
Faustus. Door Dr. R. 8. Tjaden Modderman. Groningen: P. Noordh 
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THE LOW CHURCH PARTY.* 


CRAPPINESS is, perhaps, the most prominent characteristic 

of these volumes. ir author, the Rev. W. H. B. Proby— 
who, if we may judge from his preface, is a somewhat intem- 
te advocate of the doctrines and practices most abhorred by 
-Churchmen—begins his work by pointing out the Zuinglian 
tendencies of the leading Reformers of the sixteenth century ; 
he speaks elsewhere of the martyrs who suffered at Smithfield as 
the “Zuinglian heretics who been executed according to the 
law of the land.” Then, after barely hinting at the connexion 
between the rise of early Evangelicalism and the Calvinistical con- 
troversy of Wesley's time, he gives a series of short biographical 
notices of the leading Evangelicals of the eighteenth century. 
These notices are for the most part extremely wearisome. While 
he frankly acknowledges the piety and usefulness of the leaders 
of the party, he quotes from their works or letters short passages 
which, as he considers, illustrate their errors. Criticism of 
this sort, founded in most cases on some isolated sentence, is 
ily unsatisfactory ; and while we generally agree with 


his ideas as s the failings of the party, his comments 
serpy e us as captious and unfair. m the “ Pious 
iod,” as he calls it, he passes to the “ Period of missionary 


zeal,” and dwells on the party character of the Church Missionary 
and other Low-Church Societies. Keen as he is in detecting 
traces of error in the Evangelicals, he accepts the ecstatic utter- 
ances of the Macdonalds of Bort-G w as evidences of the “ gi 
of prophecy,” blames the Low-Churchmen of the day for treating 
the Irvingites’ claim to the gift of tongues with “ utter indiffer- 
ence, if not with active hostility,” and is convinced that in a case 
of faith-healing in 1830, the cure, on which he discourses at some 
length, was effected by “spiritual action on the part of Mr. 
G——.” Three chapters are devoted to the results of the work 
of the Low-Church party down to about 1833, to its failings and 
its peculiarities. The next portion of the book is entitled the 
“Polemical Period,” which is taken as beginning with the oppo- 
sition to the Oxford movement, and as extending to about 1865, 
when Mr. Proby considers the party began to show many signs of its 
decline “in spirituality, moral tone, and intellectual power.” 
The remainder of his book deals with what he calls the “Im- 
moral Period,” and is filled with a dreary record of prosecutions 


for all excess of ritual. It is not quite clear why Mr. 
Proby distinguishes this period as “immoral.” He tells us in 
his preface that he does so use in his opinion “ Low-Church- 


men have no moral right to serve in any office of ministry, 
and it is the duty of those to whom belongs the responsibility 
of appointing to office to keep them out”; while in the 
body of his work he asserts that the name is used in reference 
to the pie of the Church Association, though it is, we 
think, decidedly unfair to speak of that Society as though it 
— the spirit of the Low-Church as a whole. 
ile we could point to many passages in this book which will, 

we believe, meet the approval of sound Churchmen, we do not 
wish to be understood to assent to all the author says as to the 
teaching of the Church; we find much to regret in the tone and 
temper of his work, and we cannot forbear noting that he defends 
& once-notorious manual which was justly described as a 
“disgrace to the community.” We have found these Annals 

Very tedious reading; they are painfully wordy, and have been 

pat together without any literary skill. 


SOME GUIDE-BOOKS, MAPS, AND BOOKS OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 


"HE beauty of the slim vellum-coloured folio wherein appears 
Thoughts for Enthusiasts at Bayreuth collected by the 
Honourable Mrs. Burrell (London: Pickering & Chatto) is so 
cad that it may seem rather hard to place it among guide- 
; but after all it is one, and it can at least have the first 
place among them. It appears to be part only of an intended work, 
and presents itself as “Chapter I. Historical and Antiquarian,” 
containing about forty s of letterpress collectanea. But its 
main feature is the admirable illustration—maps, plates of arms, 
, portraits, &c., being reproduced regardless of size, and by 
e most satisfactory processes, with all the aid of unexceptionable 
Print and paper. Such a guide de luxe we have seldom—we do 
not know that all Arcadia hath ever—seen. 
The objection that we have to A Guide to the most Picturesque 
Tour in Western Europe (Cork: Grey. London: Simpkin, 
& Co.) is by no means the rather “ large order” of 


‘its title. Other countries, besides the most distressful, are wont 


to assert these harmless little superlatives of themselves and 
With considerably less reason than Ireland in reference to the 
mney district. But we wish there had been some other 
itispiece than a view of Blarney Castle, with a hideous, 
Staring advertisement on it. It will never be merry till the 
advertiser of this kind (he is excellent in his right place) be tied 
neck and heels to the interviewer (who is not excellent anywhere), 
and both be cast into the River of Oblivion. But the Guide is a 
“pital Guide of its kind, illustrated with photographs of scenery, 
Woodeuts, and, most valuable of all, plentiful maps and plans. 


Panel of the Low-Church Party in England down to the Death of 


We have often es and never without some praise, of 
Messrs. Baddeley & Ward’s Thorough Guides (London: Dulau). 
We do not observe any absolutely new volume for the present 
year, though the second part of “ Treland” is promised. There 
are, however, new editions, especially one of “South Wales,” in 
which we are glad to notice that certain tions of ours, on 
its first appearance, have been heeded. This is really practical 
and “thorough.” In guide-book writing, more almost than in 
any other kind, “the wit of one” has to be subservient to, if not 
the “wisdom,” at any rate the observation and experience, of 
many. It was the fault of the older English guide-book, among 
the innovations on which this series, if not the earliest in time, 
is quite the best, that it —— almost wholly the task of 


“writing up.” It is good that Messrs. Baddeley & Ward go 
on a different principle. 
Three sailed of Mr. Stanford’s excellent series of 


Tourist Guides — Stanford) are before us—two old 
one new. Of the two former, third editions in each case of Mr. 
Bevan’s Hampshire and Mr. Worth’s Somersetshire, it is not neces- 
sary to say more. The new number is Gloucestershire, also by 
Mr. Worth. Although Gloucestershire is not by general repute 
what is called a “tourist” county, it is an exceeding! on 
example of a county possessing attractions of different kinds, 
the upper waters of the Thames to the wonderful glass of Fair- 
ford, and from the watering-place charms of Cheltenham to the 
woodlands of Dean. Perhaps, as there is thus plenty to talk 
about in his proper subject, Mr. Worth need not have gone out 
of his way to allot to places, like Evesham, which are 
not Gloucestrian at ; but we may admit some difficul 
here. And we have a suggestion to make to Mr. Stanford. 
may be impracticable, though it would be a great gain, to have 
iieeoctndl maps; but it would be both _—_— and easy to 
age the county itself, and it would be a great 
vantage. 
We taticea the first edition of Mr. Willson’s really “ Handy” 
Guide to Norway (London: Stanford), and we need ees 
the second has been without impairing its iness, 
and in some cases with unquestionable addition to its utility. 
We say in some cases, for we own to considerable doubt about 


botanical appendices to a guide-book. But no doubt there are 
those who like them. 
Geneva, published by the “ Association of Commerce and 


Industry” (Geneva : “ Tribune” Office), isa handsome well-digested 


international and not the least beautiful of cities. 

An unkind expert in the cultivation of melons has laid it down 
that a “hardy” melon is an impossibility, however the seeds- 
men’s catalogues may go on promising it. If it is hardy, it is 
only a kind of vegetable marrow ; if it has any flavour, it is not 
hardy. We own that we have always felt the force of a simi 
dilemma about Handy Atlases. If they are really handy they 
are eomy cramped, too crowded with print, or too little 
detailed to be of much use, and if they are useful they are not 
handy. We must own, however, that Mr. Bartholomew's 
Handy Reference Atlas (Walker & Co.) is a much nearer ap- 

roach to this cartographic impossibility than we have ever seen 

fore. The publishers have wisely not attempted 
a pocket size, and have not been afraid of reasonable thickness. 
But they have got into a book the size of, and not much thicker 
than, a volume of an ordinary novel no less than seventy- 
six maps of the world of really useful scale, printed with 
extreme clearness, brought up to the latest political 
ments, and furnished with a good index and a fair introduction 
of statistical matter. The thing is really a most creditable piece 
of workmanship, and we trust that a large sale will enable the 
publishers to keep it constantly up to date. 

Philip's Handy Volume Atlas of British America (London and 
Liverpool: Philip) is another valiant attempt in the same direc- 
tion and more in the “pocket kind.” But by subdividing their 
plates Messrs. Philip have obtained really a considerable amount 
of map-space, there —- here sixteen separate maps with 
empty corners thriftily up for insertions. It is a cheap little 
volume. Much the same may be said of the same publishers’ Handy 
Volume Atlas of Australasia, which is arranged on the same 
principles, and perhaps likely to be even more generally useful. 
The personality of “Charles A. ow ¥ who prefixes a large 
and smiling photograph of himself to Charles A. Gillig’s Toure 
and Excursions of Great Britain (London: United States Ex- 
; Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co.), is wholly unknown to 
us, and his counterfeit presentment appears a little irrelevant, 
seeing that the book purports to be written by Stephen F, 
Smart. Charles A. and Stephen F., however, have jointly 
and severally produced a cheap and rather handy guide to the 
tourist in Great Britain, full of matter of at least average 
accuracy and appropri ially of that reference to 
places of lite interest in which the average a guide 
is so wofully deficient. But we should like to know who 
is responsible for the absurdity of calling the row of healthy 
and not always cockney) watering-places on the East Coast 

m Clacton to Hunstanton “The English Riviera.” We 
have applied to a friend of great imaginative faculty (bei 
modestly conscious of possible dulness) to know whether he can 
see the slightest reason for this preposterous designation, and he 
says he cannot; neither can we ourselves. 


Longman’s Shilling Geography (London: Longmans) a 


ait. By the Rev. W. H. B. Proby, M.A., Author of “ Letters 
a Religion” &c. 2 vols, London: J. T. Hayes. 1888, 


is 
succinct and useful little book, containing a vast amount of in- 


little guide-book both for tourists and residents in one of the most 
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formation in a semi-tabular form, and a really remark- 
able number of maps in the text—uncoloured, but clear and 
serviceable. 


_ Orosian Geography, by J. McCubbin and David T. Holmes 
(London and Edinburgh: Johnston), is a very useful little com- 
ion to King Alfred’s work, intended primarily for students, 

t useful also to others. 

General Strachey’s Lectures on Geography (London: Macmillan 
& Co.) derive a certain interest from having been delivered before 
the gy | of Cambridge in the Lent Term of the present 
year. Now the older Universities were once not tolerant of such 
studies, into which they have lately cast themselves with an 
almost headlong zeal. The President of the Geographical Society 
was, no doubt, the fitting person to herald (for these lectures are 
admittedly rather of the character of pioneer dissertations than of 
a regular academic course) the new efforts of the University of 
Newton and Darwin; and his lectures, though he modestly dis- 
claims all pretence of teaching experience, are clear, instructive, 
and able. Yet it is possible that their perusal may fail to convert, 
or may even confirm in their sin, some obstinate sceptics who would 
either go so far as to refuse to geography the title of a “ science” at 
all, or would at any rate question the possibility of so arranging 
its study as to be of any benefit to University students, or in any 
way to take up a place among those Arts on which Universities 
are founded. It is needless to say that this scepticism does not 
in any way impugn General Strachey’s unanswerable contention 
that the natural phenomena of which physical, as distinguished 
from political, geography takes heed are “ not accidental, but due 
to the working of law.” It is true that the late Mr. Mill, who 

ke of “the accident of sex,” might talk consistently enough of 

e accident of a strait or an isthmus, a bay or a gulf; but less 
hardy thinkers could hardly follow him. One may admit this 
thoroughly, and yet doubt whether geography can be studied as 
a science, however desirable and indeed imperative it be that it 
‘be studied as a reasonably ordered body of information. Yet 
shall this hesitancy not interfere with our doing justice to 
General Strachey’s book. 

Messrs. Macmillan are, we think, somewhat new comers in the 
map-publishing trade. Their Elementary School Atlas, however, 
in which they have had the practised assistance of Mr. 

_ Bartholomew, is a good attempt, and ought to be widely used. 
The maps are good, and some illustrative diagrams showing how 
to map out a given landscape will be useful for imitation. 

Mr. George Chisholm’s Junior School Geography (Longmans) 
includes a kind of atlas—the maps of which are intended to be 
copied—and some letterpress. e maps are not coloured, but 

pee 9 to convey a great deal of information by shadings, 
initial letters, and other devices. Personally, and speaking from 
some practical experience, we are not greatly enamoured of these 
devices, and we think colour to be almost a sine gud non for a 
map, whether for learning or reference. 

Sissons’ Beauties of Sherwood Forest (Worksop: Sissons) is a 
useful and unpretending guide-book of the ordinary kind to the 
“Dukeries,” wherein the reader will find most things necessary to 
a tourist in the region, including an account of the famous under- 
ground “follies” of Welbeck. 

Walking tours, rowing tours, and such like things have time 
out of mind been provocative of mildly jocular chronicles, some- 
times wisely confined to the domestic diary, sometimes committed 

_to print. Of these latter is A Freshwater Yarn, by Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson (London: Elliot Stock), telling of a six 
days’ tour on the Warwickshire Avon, and freely illustrated by 
one ofthe oarsmen. It would be curmudgeonly to criticize a 

-humoured record of pleasure. 


The dictionary form, which has obtained lately for guide-books, 
is no doubt convenient enough for reference and conducive to 
saving of space, and if it be, as we fear it is, open to the charge | 
that it inevitably does away with the last frail bond uniting | 
such books to works of literature, it may be retorted that in | 
most cases that bond is so slight that it might just as well be | 
broken. Pollock’s Dictionary of the Clyde (Glasgow: Menzies. | 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) is already in its second | 
edition. It seems a useful and well-compiled work, the running 
titles of whose entries, “ Douglas,” “ r,” “ Driving,” show 
that the compiler has not feared to cast his net wide. 

From time to time Englishmen hear something of Heligoland | 
—generally from a German source, which says that it really must | 
be — up—and sometimes Englishmen go there. But the | 
Englishmen who do not go there know, as a rule, very little 
indeed about it. A pleasant account of it, and of the other | 
North Friesland islands of Fohr, Sylt, &c., will be found in Mr. | 
W. G. Black’s Heligoland and the Islands of the North Sea | 
(London and Edinburgh: Blackwood). Mr. Black has a great 

enthusiasm for the pleasant little scrap of land where 
Green is the land, 


Red is the rock, 
White is the strand, 


and which takes its “national” colours accordingly, though it is 
exceedingly loyal to the Union Jack. Also he succeeds in con- 
veying that enthusiasm fairly enough. Rodenberg’s Stillleben auf 
it is, we think, not unknown in England; but of these other 
islands also it is agreeable enough to read. 
Philip's New Inbrary Map of London (London and : 1 : 


Philip) is chiefly distinguished from most maps of the kind 
taking in a considerably wider range of suburb. Though it is - A 


a scale of three inches to the mile, and though its size is not too 
at for a wall of fair space, it covers a region which ma 
Fe outlined from the names Kingsbury, Acton, Combe Wi 
Mitcham, Beckenham, Chislehurst, Foot’s Cray, Bostall H 
Chadwell Street, Woodford, Tottenham Cross, Hornsey and 
Hendon, thus embracing almost the whole, if not the whole, of 
Greater London in its widest sense. In these days when a 
less man going to visit some suburban friend may find himsct 
deceived by the names of railway stations into wandering cab 
less miles fon his destination such a —* almost a necessity, 
and we do not know that we have seen it better provided. 


HOLIDAYS AT HEALTH RESORTS.* 


ow, and autumn holidays are usually taken under the 
plea of impaired health, of a need for rest and change, if not 
of actual invalidism, and ——- they are generally decided on 
without consulting the doctor officially, there is a strong tendency 
in many persons to spend their holidays by following the routes 
and joining the train of the real invalids at some of the best 
known and entertaining English and Continental watering-places. 
Such tourists stand in need of = different from that of 
the invalid whose bathing and drinking functions occupy most 
of his time and thoughts, and who always has his doctor at his 
elbow. The books about such places are for the most 
medical treatises of a recondite and technical kind, and Mr, 
Fraser Rae’s book, although it is by no means free from medical 
matters, will be welcomed by this class of travellers, as it deals 
with the historical, antiquarian, picturesque, and political as 
of some of the best known Continental watering-places—places 
like Carlsbad, Marienbad, Teplitz, Ischl, and Gastein, which am 
as familiar to newspaper readers as the meeting-places of 
“ crowned heads” = y the “ makers of history” as the capitals of 
their respective States. Mr. Rae also describes some com- 
paratively little known spas, such as Roncegno and Arco, chiefly, 
we believe, for the benefit of medical readers. 

Mr. Rae’s volume consists of some interesting and brightly 
written articles which were published in the Times three year 
ago, and which were much appreciated at the time, especially by 
medical men, and their ectilens is much increased by their re- 
publication in book form, and by the additions and corrections 
which have been made on a second visit to many of the places 
referred to. The book is full of valuable hints to all sorts of 
people. The local doctors may learn moderation in the claims 
they make for the merits of their respective springs from the 
fun Mr. Rae makes of some of them, looking at them as he does 
from the standpoint of sound bodily health. But it is the resi- 
dents and managers of watering-places, oeety in this country, 
who may gather the test number of lessons from Mr. 8 
little volume. At the little-known place of Arco—the San Rem 
or Mentone of Austria—he tells us there is a Committee of the 
inhabitants, whose duties are thus summarized :—“ Firstly, doing 
everything that is required for attracting visitors; secondly, 
improving the place generally and rendering it more agreeable to 
the public, supporting and — musical performances and 
other kinds of amusements ; thirdly, publishing advertisements 
and causing articles to be inserted in newspapers ; ner aang pro 
viding for the supply of physicians; fifthly, arranging for the 
collection and employment of the tax upon visitors and others wh» 
are liable to pay it; sixthly, encourage the grape, milk, and whey 
cure ; pe! a settling disputes between visitors and the ir 
habitants ; eighthly, doing whatever may be required to render 
the place more popular as a health resort.” ; 

Mr. Flinn’s fandbook on Irish Health Resorts is a proof, if 
any were required, of the great need there is for committes 
formed on the German plan for making our home watering 
places known and appreciated. The great beauty of Irish sce’ 
and the amiability and attention of the people to visitors is 
known and appreciated ; but few persons are aware how cm | 
excellent pede and inland watering-places there are in Irelat 
and many will hear with surprise that “the hotel accommodatio 
throughout the country has been ews upon a footing quite 
equal to that of the sister island, and the facilities for traveling 
have also been very much improved, especially in the South- 
west, by the construction during the past two years of new 
railways to the seaside places in and Kerry.” Mr. Flim 
discourses on the merits of the climate as to temperature amd 
moisture of various parts of Ireland, and illustrates his subject 
with coloured maps showing the isothermal lines and the rain- 
fall. He also deals with the medical and other virtues of 
about sixty seaside and inland health resorts in popular lan- 

age, treating at some length of Kingston, Bray, Dreenstow., 
Glengarriff, Rostrevor, Blarney, Lisdoonvarna, and Mallow; and 
he endeavours to show that some of them are equal to, if 
superior to, our English winter stations of Ventnor, Bourne 
mouth, and Torquay—an assertion we are inclined to su 
from our study of the phenological map of the two districts 
The book is largely compiled from other publications, but it com 


* Austrian Healta Resorts. By W. Fraser Rae. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 1888. 
laces. By D. Eagar Flinn, F.ROS 


Irish Health Resorts and Wi 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench, & 

The Baths and Wells of Eu John Macpherson. Third edition 
London : Stanford. 
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tains of author's at of the 
stations. It is capable of improvement, especially in the language 
employed, which is much ro florid and of the Soak guide-book 
type to be — to medical men; but it is, nevertheless, an 
excellent contribution to our too small stock of literature on our 
home health resorts. Its hopeful tone, in the present state of 
political and social disorganization in Ireland, is most gratifying, 
and we trust it will open a new road to prosperity 
ment for Ireland. 

Dr. Macpherson’s manual on The Baths and Wells of Europe is 
go well known and appreciated that it is only necessary to say 
that this new edition has been revised and the information 
brought down to the Soe oe time without interfering with its 

ess as a book of reference for stowing away in the pocket 
orhandbag. The arrangement of the matter and small size of 
the book make it something of a pocket encyclopedia on all 
matters relating to the climate, to the chemical nature and the 
medical application of the waters and baths of nearly the whole 
of Europe, while it is imbued with a healthy scepticism on many 
of the absurd claims put forth by resident medical men living at 
many of the French and German spas. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M GEORGES DURUY’S stories, or most of them, have, we 
e think, appeared in periodicals—some of them certainly 
have. For the first and longest ( which is somewhat in the 
Feuillet vein, we have no great ion, though it displays its 
author's indisputable cleverness. A widow, and not a very 
young widow, after carrying on for some considerable time a 

iaison with a man younger than herself, marries him. There 
is in Old French an excessively coarse, but also very common- 
sensical, proverb describing this arrangement and its probable 
results. Duruy’s heroine riences the truth of it. Her 
husband is a confirmed flirt, if nothing worse; she becomes 
jealous of her daughter, of her daughter’s governess, of her 
daughter's friends; she feels that she is aging and losing 
her beauty; she despairs, resorts to violent and questionable 
methods of showing resentment, and only at last accomplishes 
the “victoire dime,” as M. Duruy calls it, of sinking into a 
kind of maternal tenderness towards her husband. The senti- 
mentality is dubiously moral and healthful, but there is pathos. A 
shorter story, “ Pélerinage d’amour,” which tells the attempt of a 


pair of old lovers to renew and revive in middle age the transports 


of their youth, is open to somewhat the same objection; but its 
shortness saves it to some extent. M. Duruy, however, has not quite 
achieved the ironic touch which was required here. In “La 
Colonelle ” he has achieved a very fair j té in the Droz man- 
ner, and, indeed, the book is clever ughout, though a little 
uncertain and indistinct in the style and character of its clever- 


ness. 
In Ma cousine Pot-au-feu (2) (to which is attached a shorter 
story, “Le mariage au gant,” which seems to show that the 
life of a post-office agent on board a French mail-steamer is a 
kind of perpetual voyage a Cythére), M. Léon de Tinseau has 
returned to something like the style of L’attelage de la marquise 
and “good has taken him of it.” The sketch of the ancestral 
domesticities of the noble house of Vaudelnay is singularly life- 
like and original. Perhaps the latter part, describing the way in 
which the young hero succumbs to the very beneficent fascina- 
tions of his not exactly despised, but unconsidered, cousin 
Rosamond, might have been shortened and “brisked up” a 
little; while Rosamond’s actual device suggests rather closely a 
well-known prize story of Sandeau’s. But there is no great 
that. 
interest of Disparu (3) is not, we think, quite equal to 
that of most of the Pecks signed by the oder of my Jils de 
Coralie, It turns upon the disappearance of an officer of marines 
(everybody in French novels is an officer of marines now), who is 
supposed to have accompanied Francis Garnier on that famous 
but, as unkind critics have sometimes suggested, slightly fili- 
ing expedition, the unfortunate termination of which 
served, after many days, as an excuse for the French conquest of 
and Tonquin. He is wounded, ca , and detained 
fora long time in an honourable and petted but strici eaptivity, 
inthe interior of China. Consequently, when he at last escapes, 
he finds himself Sepetten. His wife, as he thinks, is dead; but, 
48 it turns out, she has only herself “ disappeared,” and (which is 
aw. pone The story of their reunion, varied by the 
less love of a fair Chinese for the hero, supplies the matter 
ofthe book. The lieutenant is less audacious, or less fortunate, 
than the Count of Gleichen, and the Celestial beauty has to 
break her heart at his restoration to his Clémence; which is a 


"he mal Zaimer(4) is @ curious experiment in naturalist 

thods by a person who has a) tly an objection to natu- 
talist dirt. The attachment of the melancholy and musical hero 
tohis of course married love seems to be chiefly platonic ; and 
he ends up, after the platonic (and musical) young woman's 
death, by reconciling himself to his own wife (who seems to be 


(2) Victoire d'éme. Par G.Duruy. Paris: Hachette. 

(2) Ma, cousine Pot-au feu. Par Léon Tinseau. Paris: Calmann Lévy, 
Disparu, Par A. Delpit. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(4) Le mal daimer, Par R.Godet. Paris: Tresse et Stock. 


content- | good 


by no means a bad second string) with some success, The inter- 
mediate performances are recounted with something of the 
deadly insistence on details of MM. Céard and my em 
not without a certain power. M. Godet lacks one thing, if not 
two—the intelligence of a story and the faculty of telling it. It 
other qualifications of the story- 
teller are almost insignificant. But he has some gifts, and some 


It is an uestion whether are quite justified in im- 
porting are even with ‘the mat intentions 
and in quite a Samaritan manner, into your household so 
as to annoy the wife of your bosom. But the wife of Captain 
Robin Desperriez’s bosom—and Captain Robin rriez, tho 

a middle-aged person, is in a way the hero of Aprés le crime (5)— 
is not a for she “nags.” M. Perret, whose 
previous stories have shown talent, has made a not uninteresting 
tale of the situation and of the way in which, of course, the 
house of Desperriez entertains angels unawares. He starts, 
moreover, after the accepted fashion of the crime-novel, which is 
so popular, with a mysterious murder, and the interest of the 
murder helps on the story. 

Count Tolstoi’s Contes et fables (6) (translated as usual by the 
faithful E.—this time without N.—Halpérine-Kaminski) have 
some literary interest because of their curious compositeness. 
They are more like a story-book of a previous century, perfectl. 
well-known fables and historical stories from books being mi 
up with genuine Russian fabliaur. The genuine Russian fabliau, 
as students know, is a kind almost by itself, and in some respects 
rather difficult to popularize to a general audience. But it has 
the true spirit, and the examples of it here given will bring & 
blush to the cheek of nobody. 

It has been brought to our notice that, in reviewing M. 
Jouaust’s new edition of the Caquets de T'accouchée (Saturday 
Review, July 21), we did not mention the illustrations. Had 
this omission been a matter of neglect, we should take shame to 
ourselves ; but the excellence of the etchings in the Bibliothéque 
artistique is now so well established a fact that one is prone to 
take it as a matter of course. Indeed, the very elegance of these 

lates caused part of our regret that such presentation had not 
foes expended on a more interesting text. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE great fault of Mr. H Morley’s — Writers, of 

which the third volume (London: Cassell) has just been 
issued, is that it is naturally—even er pg and 
insufficient. It is a book for the general, and to make an 
thing of it—to be able to turn it to any good and profi 
use—the general must know, to begin with, a good deal about 
the matter in hand, or must (at least) be deeply and wey ered 
interested therein. The School Board has done much, no doubt ; 
the Schoolmaster, indeed, having been abroad since the days of 
Brougham, has exercised a kind of influence. But we take leave 
to doubt—or, to be plain, we flatly refuse to believe—that he has 
developed a public in 7 wise upon a level with English 
Writers. “The openi egory, which finds in the court a 
Tartarus with its Tantalus, its Sisyphus, Ixion, Tityus, and birds 
of night, is simply the ingenious introduction to the subject 
whereby—” our friend, the general, is more confounded than one 
can well say! The subject is Walter Mapes and the De Nugis 
Curialium; and the young man or young woman of culture who 
buys the work and s it for purposes of self-improvement 
will not, or we are gs gms, make much of this particular 
piece of information. . Morley discourses too lightly for 
specialists and too heavily for dabblers. In his present work he 
begins with Lanfranc, lm, Eadmer, and “Early Arabian 
Influences,” and, after ing through Ordericus, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Hilarius, Henry of Huntingdon, the Symbolum 
Electorum, the Poem of the Cid, the Goliastie cycle, Nigel 
Wireker, the Otia Imperialia, Layamon, “The Bards in Wales,” 
nae Bacon, “English Metrical Romances,” and innumera 
such small deer, he ends some four hundred octavo s further 
on with “The Father of Modern Literature,” and a series of 
notes on the Vita Nuova and the Commedia. The repast is of 
the most copious, as one may see from this brief nomenclature ; 
and, while it is cleverly kitchened and cleverly selected, it _ 
as we have hinted, the quality of being pemmican to the gen 
and to the specialist a uet (so to speak) of mere apéritifs 
and aids to digestion. 

Mr. Younghusband’s Eighteen Hundred Miles in a Burmese 
Tat (London: Allen) is written and illustrated with the flippancy 
of mere innocence. All the same, it is quite readable. Mr. 
Younghusband—who describes himself on his title-page as “An 
ordinary British Subaltern,” to wit, Lieutenant G. J. &c.—had 
six months’ leave of absence from his duty with the Queen’s 
Own Guides; so he determined to explore the neighbouring 
country of Siam. Accordingly, he started from Moulm 
made his way by Zimmé and Kiang Tung to Utaradit, an 
so proceeded to kok. His experiences, while by no means 
exciting, were peculiar; his style is the (so-called) “ bright” 
and “chatty” style of the amateur traveller; he may be studied 


(5) Aprés le crime. Par P. Perret. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


(6) Contes et fables, Par Léon Tolstoi. Paris: Plon. 
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for instruction often and now and then with amusement. 
One point to note is that our mission of civilization—as ex- 
ampled in the educated Baboo on the one hand, and on the 
of the ubiquity of rummagem. Younghusband, for 
is e ubiquity rummagem. . Younghus 
instance, invested in a number of gorgeous sapphires—such 
“ seld-seen stones” as looked a fortune, and was informed at 
Calcutta that they had been made in Birmingham. These were 
gems, and there is none but an expert who would not have been 
tempted by them. Even worse was the case of the gentleman at 
Chantabong who bought a number of “ brute” sapphires at forty 
dollars apiece, and found, soon after, that he might have had a 

i t of the same from Birmingham for ost anything 

please. The celebrated Burmese Rubies—at all events as 
secured and brought home by the ave British officer—come 
from the same distinguished centre of industry. 

In The Thermal ‘Baths of Bath (London: Hamilton, Bath: 
Hallett), with which is imcorporated a certain well-known 
Manual, by the late N. Wilbraham Falconer, M.D., Dr. H. W. 
Freeman has produced a compilation which will be found useful 
and ay me he once by everybody who has occasion to go to 
Bath. The chapter on “Physicians, Ancient and Modern,” is 
especially readable ; it deals with all manner of doctors, from 
Scribonius s, who was in attendance on the Emperor 
Claudius, and John de Villula, who was made Bishop of Bath in 
1091, to such (comparatively) later lights as Dr. Tobie Venner, 
who died in 1660, and whose treatise, Via Recta ad Vitam 
Longam (1620), includes a notable discourse “Concerning the 
Taking of the Fume of Tobacco,” Dr. Baynard, Dr. Peirce, and 
the redoubtable Dr. Guidott, a good monograph about whom 
would make (we cannot help thinking) the best reading imagin- 
able. More useful, if a trifle less entertaining, are the chapters 
entitled severally “ The Aix-les-Bains Massage Douche Baths” 
which talks of “ apparati” and introduces us to such substantive 

rms as doucheur and doucheuse), and “The Mineral Baths of 
Bath in their Varied Modes of Application.” We shall have 
said enough when we have told that. for one of its kind, the book 
is quite decently illustrated. 

ere is not much to be said of Bishop Cowie’s Our Last Year 
in New Zealand (London: Kegan Paul). It is only a diary, and 
it consists of such observations as this :—“ Miss Stewart is the 


‘ ser ea operator at the head office of our Auckland Telephone 


. She is so expert at her duties that, whenever she is 
absent from her post, the subscribers grumble at the comparative 
slowness of her locum tenens. It is necessary to see her at her 
work of ‘switching’ to appreciate ”—and so forth, and so forth, 
and so forth. For those me care for this sort of thing, Bishop 
Cowie has provided some four hundred careful sof it. It is 

ssible (one would have thought) to be a colonial bishop, and to 

more entertaining ; but between a “missionary” public and a 
“ literary” ditto the gulf is evidently “ unplumbed, salt, 
estranging ” to a degree not to realize. In this connexion 
the intelligent reader will do well to read and perpend the Life 

Dr. Anandabai Joshee (Boston: Roberts Brothers) of Mrs. 

line Healy Dall. Dr. Joshee—who is described on the title- 

of this memoir as “ a kinswoman of the Pundita Ramabai,” 

and towards the end thereof as “ that sweet, intellectual soul, 

that large-brained, self-forgetful, womanly creature”—was an 

interesting — in her way, and deserved a better biographer 

—who, by the by, is also the author of What 

we Really Know about Shakspeare—can be said to be. Senti- 

mentalism is not the best of qualities, and sectarianism is one of 
the worst ; and Mrs. Dall is deficient in neither. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt of Selected Essays 
from the Tatler (London: Routledge), by Mr. A. C. Ewald, the 
new volume of the Chandos Classics; of Part I. of The Fauna of 
British India (London: Taylor & Francis), edited and written 
by Mr. W. T. Blanford, and dealing with certain species of the 
mammalia; of the nineteenth volume of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Colonial Institute (London: Sampson Low) ; of the Army 
and amy | Calendar, 1888-1889 (London: Allen); of the In- 
surance Blue-Book, 1888-1889 (London: Murby); of Bourne’s 
Handy Assurance Manual, 1888 (London: Bourne); Mr. Alfred 
Chapman’s Inhabited House Duty (London: Effingham Wilson) ; 
and of How to Obtain a School of Musketry Certificate (Chatham : 
Gale & Polden). 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Huwer Irvine, 
Saturday), at 8.15, Mr. IELD as 
JEKYLL Mr. Morning Saturday at2. Box Office 
Hurst) open daily from 10 to 5. 


[RSH EXHIBITION in LONDON, 1888. 
NOW OPEN. 
OLYMPIA, KENSINGTON. 


PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES OF IRELAND. 
IRISH ARTS AND ANTIQUITIES. 


OPEN 9 A.M. to 11 P.M. 
Admission, 1s. 


press throug! and breadth of the land have pronounced this the most 
ti of all the Exhibitions.” 


SCHWEITZER S 
COCOATINA 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA, 
“ Society” says:—The QUEEN invariably has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatins 
brought to her bedside at 7.30; and two hours later she drinks the same beverage 
at the breakfast-table.” 


HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL, _ 


PURE-—SOLUBLE. 


T & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. 
MADE INSTANTLY. 


VAN 
HOUTEN’S 
COCOA. 


C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, 
WEESP, HOLLAND. 
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38 Sovruampron Srreet, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


Copies of the Sarurpax Review may be obtained in Paris every 
Saturday of Mr. J. G. Fornertenam, 8 Rue Neuve des 
Capucines, and of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873. . 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS,—Sold by all Stationer? 
throughout the World. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Thofoughly 
furnished. equipped. and decorated. 250 Rooms. Eight Lawn Tennis Co 
Swimming Bath. Private Baths. D ptive tariff of era 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS, Blandford "House, 


BRAINTREE, Essex. Principal_Miss JOHNSON G. Rust 
he 


The um of this School is arranged and examinations conducted by W. Diocese? 
BROOKE, Esq., B.A., City of London School ; also by Rev. B. WRIGHT, Inspector of liberal 
of St. Albans. House large, detached, and commodious. Grounds extensive. Diet 
and varied. Resident English and Foreign Governesses r. 

AUTUMN TERM will commence September 19. 
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